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SCHEME that may turn out to be of great importance 
to all who are directly or indirectly attached to the 
landed interests has for some time past been engaging 
a great deal of quiet attention. The conference of 
agriculture that met at Rome on the invitation of the 

King of Italy, has made a very practical recommendation, 
which is that there should be established a permanent institute 
of agriculture at Rome. The inception of the idea, we believe, 
was due to a citizen of the United States named Mr. Lubin, 
but the King of Italy took it up with great zeal and 
showed in a very practical way his anxiety for its success. 
Out of his privy purse he has devoted a sum of £12,000 
to meet the expenses connected with this new _ institution. 
The estimate for the total cost is £34,000, so that £22,000 
still remains to be obtained by other contributions. The plan 
in favour is that each State should send so many representatives 
to the institute, and that its number of votes should be 
dependent on its contributions, the maximum of £960 having 
been fixed. ‘This is not a great sum for a nation to pay, and it 
would be worth while to ask what return is likely to be obtained 
from it. The first design of the international institute does 
not go very far in the direction of interference. On the 
contrary, it is proposed at present to confine the work to the 
collection and distribution of information. In this the scope is 
very wide indeed, because members of the institution would be in 
a position to obtain the most valuable education not otherwise 
easily procurable. The economic advantage is that it would 
enable people to see at a glance what countries can produce 
and how cheaply they can do so. In order to do this it would be 
necessary to collect certain facts, which for this country have 

been already collected. The elements in the production of food 
—which is the end of all agriculture—are easily definable. In 
the first place, there is the question of rent. It would be most 
serviceable to have these collected and tabulated for all the 
different countries of the world, showing not only what was paid 
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to the landlord, whoever that might be, either the State or a 
private individual, but also payments such as land-tax, tithe, 
rates, and Imperial taxes which fall on the occupier of the soil 
and have the same effect as rent upon the cost of the article he 
produces. How far do these differ first in Continental 
countries where, as a rule, the land systems have been 
long established, and, second, in regard to those new 
countries where the land is only at present being brought into 
cultivation, and the agrarian system is in its infancy? Not only 
would this knowledge be useful at the moment, but it might 
serve as some guide to the direction in which development may 
be expected. That a country like Canada, where every new 
settler may have some 160 acres or so allotted to him on 
condition that he brings them under cultivation, must evolve a very 
different system of land tenure from that which grew up in 
the feudal countries of Europe, where the land theoretically 
belonged to the king and was granted on certain conditions to his 
barons and other noblemen. Many of the observances and 
customs connected with the origin of our landed system still 
obtain in this country, whereas in our dependencies, such as 
Australia, India, and Canada, we cannot imagine that they will 
ever come into being. 

The next item of importance is the labour bill that has to 
be incurred by those who cultivate the soil. And here, too, it 
will be possible to point out vast and important differences. The 
wages paid to agricultural labourers in various parts of the 
world vary not only in degree, but in kind. Where feudalism 
existed during the Middle Ages the lord of the manor stood some- 
what in the character of a paternal protector of the workers on 
the farm. Money in those days was scarce, and it was not usual 
to pay the whole of the labourer’s wages in it, but part was given 
in corn, meat, and other produce. To this day this method of 
payment is common enough in our rural districts, where as often 
as not wages are paid partly in money and partly in produce. 
The fact makes comparison difficult between one labour bil! and 
another, because even when the employer has deducted the full 

value of the food he gives to his labourer, it may be that by giving 
it he is saving something. Still, the only possible means of 
making comparisons is by collecting information at first hand 
and getting it into tabular form. So, too, the actual expense of 
cultivation varies extremely with the geography of the place, 
the climate, and the character of the soil. For a long time our 
Colonies were able to raise wheat at the very cheapest possible 
rate, because, having unlimited land at their disposal, they could 
crop the virgin soil once, and go on to another patch the next 
vear. As it were, the earth was scratched and gave forth her 
increase, whereas in an old agricultural country—England— 
the land may alinost be said to form only a part of the plant or 
machinery. It would be utterly exhausted were it not for the 
skill and knowledge with which the farmer puts back in the 
shape of manure whatever has been extracted as food, either in 
the form of cereals, or beef and mutton. All his feeding and 
cropping and general work must be done in view of the principle 
that nothing is taken away in one form which will not be returned 
in another, a consideration which obviously need not apply to 
young countries. 

Another important class of work that can be done by mem- 
bers of the international institute is connected with insect pests. 
As we have grown more cosmopolitan in our habits the effect of 
these visitations, as old-fashioned people used to call them, has 
been much more apparent than used to be the case. Scarcely a 
year passes in which several countries do not import an insect 
pest from some other, and in France, for instance, very great 
expense has been involved by the precautions which have to be 
taken against the introduction of phylloxera. Nor is our know- 
ledge in regard to the best way to get rid of these minute robbers 
at all complete. Methods have been changed very much during 
the last few years. It used to be thought sufficient protection 
against the ravages of moths and other insects to place a greased 
band round the stem of the fruit tree, so that the wingless females 
might be trapped as they were making their way upward to the buds 
in which they would deposit their eggs to the ruin of the fruit. The 
fashion recently has all been in favour of spraying; but there is 
much to be known yet concerning the pests and the best way to get 
clear of them. Nor can there be any doubt that to study the 
question thoroughly it must be attacked from an international 
point of view, as no other can possibly be of much use. These 
circumstances go to show that there is plenty of work for the 
international institute to attack; but perhapsthe most important 
thing about it is that it calls into being an agency which will be 
valuable for purposes other than any that have been premeditated. 


Our Portrait [llustraton. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Victor and 
Doris, children of the Honourable Mrs. Charles 
Harbord of 47, Pont Street. 
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FTER long waiting, the lovers of- peace have at last 
received tidings that may at least inspire hope. At 
the suggestion of President Roosevelt, to whom the 
thanks of the civilised world are due for his tactful and 
well-timed intervention, Russia and Japan have agreed 

to send delegates for the purpose of discussing the terms on which 
peace can be made. Were any other nation than Russia placed 
in this position, the fullest confidence might be felt in the result, 
because in diplomacy the mere consent to enter into negotiations 
implies an agreement on fundamentals. But the ways of Russian 
statesmen have long been tortuous and lacking in straightforward 
candour, so that it can be no cause for wonder that in Japan itself 
there exists a considerable amount of suspicion as to the bona 
jides of the Ministers of the Czar. At any rate, their opponents 
feel that it would be indiscreet to relax their efforts on account of 
negctiations that, for all they know, may be put forward as a 
sham, and be utterly lacking in sincerity. Still, the cause of 
Russia is now so deplorable that we cannot see how the overtures 
of peace can be disregarded. 


During the present week ornithology has been very much to 
the front in London, on account of the meeting of the international 
congress, which opened its proceedings on Tuesday, in the rooms 
of the London University. It drew together students of bird- 
life from all parts of the world, and many of them came laden 
with information of the very greatest interest. It would be no 
compliment to the most distinguished ornithologists in Europe 
to write hurriedly on their proceedings before these have 
been quite completed; but we hope next week to devote 
more attention to the subject. In the meantime, it will be 
sufficient to direct the notice of our readers to the excellent and 
suggestive papers on migration that were read, and the instructive 
discussion which was evoked by them. Mr. T. Digby Pigott 
had a splendid subject, which few could have utilised so well— 
the present state of the law for the protection of birds in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Another most interesting theme was that 
of Dr. Igali Svetozar on the usefulness of, and the harm done by, 
the sparrow to agriculturists. It was a fitting pendant to 
Professor Otto Herman’s reports on the investigation of the 
food of birds since 1goo. 


‘The recent rains have thoroughly saturated the soil of the 
south-eastern half of England, but it is much to be regretted that 
the wet weather did not come a fortnight earlier, and that it was 
confined to a very limited area. Its most remarkable feature 
was not its quantity, although in that respect it has easily beaten 
every fall since that of the memorable June of 1903, but the 
persistency with which it refused to visit the more northern 
counties: Beyond a few desultory showers, which evaporated 
almost as soon as they touched the parched earth, the country 
north of the Wash has remained absolutely rainless. On one 
more point the weather of last week was exceptional; that was 
in its temperature, which was abnormally low for the time of 
year. The cold, however, was not an unmixed evil, as it bad 
a most beneficial effect in preventing evaporation, th.reby 
enabling the rain to penetrate much further into the soil than 
would have been the case if the temperature had been at its 
normal level, and the atmosphere consequently able to contain 
a greater amount of moisture. 


The nightingale’s song is seldom to be heard after the first 
ten days of June; and for the rest of the summer the chief 
English singer is altogether silent, except for the unmusical 
croak of anxiety which it utters when it fears danger for its 
young from an intruder into its haunts. But now that the 
nightingale’s voice is gone, it is the time to enjoy the songs of 
the blackcap and garden-warbler. They haunt much the same 
places as the former, and though their music lacks the 
nightingale’s force and fire, it is fully as sweet in tone, and well 
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worth attention at a time when it is no longer drowned 
and eclipsed by the greater singer. The two birds are closely 
akin in song, as in ‘all their ways, but the blackcap’s song is 
livelier and richer in compass, with notes which the garden- 
warbler cannot reach. The garden-warbler’s, on the other hand, 
is generally better sustained, and lacks the frequency and 
interrupted character which is a weak point of the blackcap’s 
song, and even more so of the nightingale’s. Both birds sing 
far into the year, and are often to be heard about gardens as 
late as the middle of July. 


Mr. Chaplin was able to give some interesting figures on 
poultry at the meeting of the National Poultry Organisation 
Society held last week at Lord Salisbury’s house in Arlington 
Street. Seven millions and a-half, he stated, was the sum that 
went out of Great Britain last year for the purchase of foreign 
poultry and eggs. The principal object of the National Poultry 
Organisation Society is to divert some at least of this large sum 
into the pockets of British poultry-farmers. It is said to have 
been “ proved” that poultry-farming cannot be made to pay in 
Great Britain; but the fact that it certainly can be made to pay 
abroad, in conditions very similar to those prevailing here, 
induces a widespread scepticism about the value of the “ proof.” 
The organisation can certainly claim to have done some good 
work since its institution, for 3,500,000 eggs were sold last 
year by the methods of co-operation which it has set on foot in 
imitation of the method adopted in Denmark. 


A WAYSIDE SPOT. 
I know a wayside stream 
Fair as a maiden’s dream, 
Where the wild iris tall 
Shoots upward, a green wall, 
Ere yet frail yellow spear 
Of blossom doth appear. 
Broad mulleins at the brink 
Low babbling waters drink, 
And nodding grasses red 
O’ertop the plucker’s head. 
Here wild mint’s tiny flower 
Half-hidden seems to cower 
Mid stalks of meadow-sweet 
Born of the summer’s heat. 
Ah! once again in June 
I hear the water’s tune, 
The soft wind in the reeds 
Beside the water weeds, 
Stir of live water-things, 
The song the skylark sings, 
And in the warm June air... 
June’s very heart I share. 

EpItH C. M. Dart. 


The promise of the hops, always a speculative crop, is not 
good this year in Kent and Sussex. Up to the date of the late 
and severe frosts all was fairly well with them, but the frost, it 
it did not actually cut them back, seems to have checked their 
growth most effectively, and they do not seem to have been able 
to make a fresh start. The continuous drought following and 
accompanying the frost left them little chance of recovery for 
some time to come. 


The selection of a scientific staff for the committee on grouse 
disease is certainly a singularly happy one. Dr. C. G. Seligmann, 
the pathologist to the Zoological ae is to serve as bacterio. 
logist to the commission ; Mr. A. E. Shipley, the lecturer on 
advanced morphology of the invertebrata to the University of 
Cambridge, will undertake the investigation of the internal 
parasites of grouse; while Dr. Hammond Smith will serve as 
assistant bacteriologist and field observer. ‘he work already 
done by Dr. Klein will prove invaluable as a basis for the new 
investigation, which it is to be hoped will at last meet with 
success. Many theories have from time to time been propounded 
by way of explaining these strange outbreaks—overstocking, the 
destruction of birds of prey, and inoculation by gnats being 
among the more feasible. A possible clue which should not be 
lost sight of is the fact that, during the spring epidemic, the cocks 
are the first to succumb, while the sitting hens escape, only to 
fall victims, however, after the duties of inewb: ition areover. This 
suggests that the disease is contracted at a distance from the 
breeding area, inasmuch as the hens are safe while they remain 
within these bounds. 


On several of the May-fly rivers the May-fly appeared 
rather early this year, even early enough to justify it in bearing 
the name it does, w hereas generally * June- fly” would be a more 
accurately descriptive term. But though it appeared betimes, 
it seems to have been a little capricious in its appearance—to 
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have been “off and on”—and similarly the trout, though 
undoubtedly there is an increasing stock in so many streams, 
have been a little ‘off and on” in their feeding. The regular 
and much-written of “ carnival’’ does not seem to have been 
celebrated generally. The causes may be conjectured, such asa 
rather severely prolonged drought, followed by a heavy downfall 
of cold rain. Trout seldom take well when the weather conditions 
are uncertain, and they have been more than normally changeable 
during the May-fly season this year. 

The modern plan of dealing with almost everything by way of 
limited liability company or syndicate is being curiously exempli- 
fied in Scotland at the present moment. The Scottish mind, 
hard and realistic as it is on the one side, is sentimental and 
romantic on the other; and we have proof enough that ‘strange 
stories, which would be discredited elsewhere, will at times be 
received by the canny Scotch. One of these tales is that the 
Admiral of Florence, which was the name of the treasure-ship of 
the Armada, was blown up in Tobermory Bay after the dispersal 
of the Spanish fleet. Two years ago search was made in the bay 
for relics of it, and this resulted in the discovery of a long brass 
cannon with loaded breech-block, the charge of gunpowder not 
having been exploded. There were found, in addition, a huge 
pistol, a cutlass, a ring, and pieces of the timbers of the Admiral 
of Florence; but it is believed that about £ 30,000,000 worth 
of gold was also in the ship, and the present efforts are being 
made with a view to recover this bullion. In order to facilitate 
this, photographs are being taken of the ocean floor, and a 
ship under the command of Captain Burns is making all the 
preliminary observations. When sufficient material has been 
obtained to found a probable story upon, the promoters are going 
to form a company for the purpose of finding this treasure. 
This will remind many of a hare-brained scheme that cost 
Scotland any amount of money nearly 200 years ago. 


An outbreak of that terrible disease, glanders, has occurred 
in a London omnibus stable, and is the subject of a dispute, it 
being alleged that it was brought from Australia. It is no 
matter for mere wrangling. Except hydrophobia it is the most 
dreadful disease known. No one ever recovers from it, and no 
one who has made a regular study of it has long survived the 
risk; so, at least, it is currently reported among medical men. 
A well-known and popular Bencher of one of the Inns of Court— 
an ex-M.P.and a K.C.—was believed to have owed his death to 
glanders caught in the streets only a few years ago. 





No less than two millions of pounds sterling is paid by 
Iengland each year for early potatoes imported from abroad. A 
yreat deal of this might go into the pockets of our farmers, 
especially in the southern parts of England and Ireland. Of 
late years a good deal of attention has beeti given to the matter 
in Ireland, and the experiments carried out under the auspices of 
the Department of Agriculture have induced many agriculturists 
to follow up the planting of early potatoes. In Clonakilty, 
County Cork, the system of growing potatoes from sprouted 
seed has been very successfully carried on this season. The 
small farmers there have devoted themselves with great energy 
to the business. It is estimated that this year the produce will 
be from five to six tons per acre, and it is calculated that the 
potatoes can readily be sold at from £g to £10 a ton. The 
outside cost of production is put down at £25 per acre, which 
should leave at least a margin of £25 profit per acre. Merchants 
in Glasgow and Manchester have already purchased the Clona- 
kilty crop, to be taken as soon as ready for raising. Experiments 
carried out in some of the Northern Counties, as well as in Carlow, 
Tipperary, and Wexford, show that there is a great future before 
early-grown Irish potatoes. 


The Indian Government is to be congratulated on its latest 
Budget, which, in spite of the depressing influence of the period 
of plague and famine which the country has been undergoiny 
for ten years past, shows a surplus of more than £2,50c,000 
over the estimate, and of nearly £3,500,000 in ali. It is 
unquestionably the settled conditions ot a firm and well-adjusted 
administrative system that produce this result, and not excessive 
taxation. More than half the surplus over estimate is, indeed, 
to be devoted to the remission of taxes during the coming year. 
A further large sum is to be laid out in grants to elementary and 
agricultural education, and in aid of the funds of all the locai 
and district boards throughout India, while irrigation works are 
still being pushed forward in a way which will change the whole 
face of regions unproductive in the past. There is every reason 
to believe that the proportion of India’s population which is 
putting by savings out of its own annual household budget is 
greater to-day than at any time in the history of the country. 


The last few years have seen the introduction of the banana 
as an article of food among the poorer classes in this country, 
and it is still impossible to foresee to how great an extent 
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the trade in this most nutritious fruit is likely to develop. 
Though it was the cheap importation of West Indian bananas 
which first called into being the great popular demand, the 
older trade with the Canary Islands has shared equally in the 
growth of the industry. The market vaiue of land in the large 
districts where the banana is the staple crop is already estimated 
to be a hundred times what it was a few years ago, and 
improvements are still being introduced in the methods of 
shipment, and the consequent value of the fruit when it 
reaches its destination. The banana crop is probably the 
heaviest to the acre of any in the world, being calculated to 
be 133 times more productive in weight than one of wheat, and 
44 times more so than the potato. 


The erection of the Marconi wireless telegraphy stations 
goes on steadily on the outlying islands and the jutting pro- 
montories of our coasts. On the islands of Tiree and Barra 
in the Hebrides, preparations for the construction of these 
lofty poles with their complicated machinery in the houses 
below are in various stages of progress, and it is intended that 
they shall be in communication with each other and also with a 
station to be established at Tobermory in Mull. At Macrihanish 
on the Mull of Cantire yet another station is to be established. 
The most westerly of all our Marconi stations is on St. Mary’s 
Island, one of the Scilly Islands. 


PEACE. 
I have left the world’s sad pleasure, with its rush, and whirl, and riot, 
With its days of hollow laughter, and its nidnights of unrest, 
For a glade of golden silence, and a dell of deep soul-quiet, 
Where the skylark falls from heaven, and the linnet builds her nest. 





I have found peace on the hilltops, in the lonely wooded places, 

In the deep untraimmelled meadows, where the wailing plover cries; 
I have found rest in the valley far away from human faces, 

With a sound of running waters, and a bloom of twilit skies. 
I have found joy of the morning from a window trailed with roses, 

In an old white straw-thatched cottage that looks across the moor; 
I have found sleep of the night time deep as when a babe reposes, 

Though my bed is made of rushes, and the wind comes through the door. 
I have put away my hunger, and my thirst for this world’s praises, 

And my soul has ceased its plaining, and my heart has lost its woe; 
For I wander through the valleys where the peace of other days is, 

Where the nightingale sings loudest, and the winds a-Maying go. 

R. G. T. COVENTRY. 


Whitsuntide this year was enjoyed under very mixed 
conditions. Those who had the good luck to go northwards 
report that the weather was perfectly charming and delightful, 
while the country, with its acres of gorse in full bloom, or, as the 
poet hath it, ‘“unprofitably gay,” and the hawthorn on the 
hedges made the old earth as if it had been created for holiday- 
making. But we less fortunate beings who remained in the 
South experienced a repetition of the preceding week, on each 
day of which it rained hard. In spite of all this, however, the 
railway companies say that the number of holiday-makers who 
made an exodus from town was quite up to the average, while 
the town amusements, such as the Cart-horse Parade, one 
of the pleasantest functions of the early summer, were 
patronised by large crowds. A _ malicious reporter, how- 
ever, makes a note that the police-courts were much more 
crowded than usual, and suggests that the spectators came in to 
escape from the inclemency of the weather outside. It is rather 
singular that just at this moment, when a long drought in the 
South of England has been succeeded by a spell of rainy weather, 
on the continent of Europe and in America there should have 
been a similar downpour. The fact seems to point to the same 
factor in the climatic conditions. 


Tne American Navy Board has issued an order that no 
foreign servant is to be permitted on board any of their warships, 
and the history of this edict shows a curious side of the character 
of the Japanese, for it was an enterprising citizen of that nation 
who unwillingly, and it may be unconsciously, caused this order 
to be promulgated. It seems that for a long time he had served 
as a servant to a commander on board a United States man-of- 
war, and had proved himself efficient in all he did, and a most 
quiet and humble servant ; but what was the astonishment of the 
erstwhile master to find that, when war broke out, his servant 
left, and soon thereafter appeared as captain of one of the 
Japanese ironclads. He had been serving his apprenticeship 
informally in the American Navy, and, no doubt, having brought 
zeal and patriotism into the business, learnt his task thoroughly. 
The story is creditable to the Japanese, who evidently will make 
any sacrifice of pride and comfort if thereby they can be of 
service to the Fatherland; but we quite freely sympathise also 
with the United States naval authorities, since it can be by no 
means a comfortable feeling to know that your foreign servants 
may be captains in embryo, using their opportunities to learn all 
they can about gunnery and navigation. 
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country life in its harshest 

and most forbidding aspect, 
concentrating his attention on 
the hard and difficult struggle 
that the peasant proprietor has 
to keep himself alive in France. 
So strenuous is the battle with 
circumstances that it inevitably 
leads to his’ materialisation; 
indeed, that is a result wherever 
man has to devote the whole 
of his attention to the matter of 
earning a livelihood. He finds 
neither time nor opportunity for 
those amusements and recrea- 
tions which enliven life, and 
render it something more than 
a mere struggle for the right 
to live. It has been said, with- 
out much exaggeration, that 
some of these people lead a life 
scarcely different from that of 
the animals they employ. Every 
morning , sees them at the 
appointed task at which they 
have to toil the livelong day. 
At intervals, just as is the case 
with the horses and cows, they 
obtain a certain amount of rest 
and food, and at night they go 
to sleep, to wake in the morning 
and follow the same_ routine, 
from year’s end to year’s end, 
till the very capacity for thought 
and feeling becomes torpid in 
them. Such was the theory of 
one who called himself a realist, 
and disdained to make his 
pictures pleasant and agreeable 
by idealisation. It may not be 


Tledson ¥ Hoarys— 


C. E. Walmsley. 
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N portraying village women either with the pen or the pencil, 
the temptation is to leave the middle course and go to an 
extreme. We have had writers like Emile Zola who drew 
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FAMILIAR TASK. 


THE SPRING. 


WOMEN. 


true, because life always is a matter of light and shade, never 
all dark, and never all sunshine. 
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Where there is humanity, 


there will always be certain developments of esprit and fun which 


will take away from the purely 
material aspect ; but,on the other 
hand, the sentimeutalist has 
gone to the opposite extreme, and 
has delighted in painting an 
Arcadia that never existed except 
in the world of dream and 
illusion. In that happy country, 
the maidens are sun-tanned, and 
all wear broad shady hats. Life 
to them is one long idyll, and if 
they are portrayed at any task at 
all,itisone chosen for the purpose 
of showing how very picturesque 
they can be._ Just in the same 
way as the painter chooses the 
outside of a cottage purely for 
its appearance, and delights in 
showing the roses that are made 
to clamber on to the roof, or the 
fine deep tints of the thatch, 
quite heedless of the draughts, 
the damp, and the discomforts 
that reign within, so many of 
those pictures of the rural swain 
are mere snap-shots (we do not 
mean Kodak snap-shots, but 
snap-shots of the brain or pencil), 
done from a single glance at 
an accidental though effective 
attitude. The songs and senti- 
ment which legend and tradition 
have put in the mouths of these 
rustics belong to them in no 
degree whatever. Yet between 
the stern and forbidding realisa- 
tion of Zola and the sentimental 
idealisation of the poets there is 
a medium which is neither one 
nor the other, and yet is true to 
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Nature. Nothing could illustrate it more admirably than the 
camera, which, whatever may be its advantages or its 
shortcomings, at least adds nothing to the subject which 
emanates from the brain of the operator. It deals with the 
real in a sense unknown to M. Zola. Suppose we take 
as an example the honest country wife who is seen plucking a 
duck in the first of our illustrations. Here is no fancifulness, no 
fantasy, and no poetry. Yet the picture is not a forbidding one 
simply because the woman, in her own way, is doing the honest 
and natural work that falls to her fingers; one can see by the 
very way in which she holds the bird that in her time she has 
plucked many thousands of ducks and has been taught expertness 
bylong practice. Nevertheless the face has that reflective thought- 
fulness which comes to so many peasant women—a thoughtfulness 
that has nothing of the sentimental about it, but tells simply of 
motherly and other homely cares with which life has made her 
familiar ; for she is indeed a working peasant. In the second of 
our pictures we obtain something more akin to idealisation. The 
two leading features of it will always be beautiful and attractive. 
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Hf. Bairstcw. AN IRISH PEASANT WOMAN. Copyright 
One is supplied by the children and the other by the well. It is 
a beautiful old spring,and a fountain of water always has a charm 
of its own, while the little children inevitably suggest in them- 
selves also thoughts about the beginning of the source of things. 
There was an ancient and somewhat peculiar professor who was 
in the habit of liiting his hat and making a bow whenever brought 
face to face with an infant, and in his stately and somewhat 
jormal way he would often say to the mother, “I make my 
obeisance to Hope, madam,” and of course that is what we 
widest of possibilities for the future, and, at any rate, 
whether for good or evil, the children of to-day will have 
always see in the face of a little child. It may hold in it the 
the making of the world to-morrow, and he would be devoid of 
the feelings natural to humanity who could look on them without 
some recognition of the fact. In a further picture, as it happens, 
we have quite a different characteristic emphasised. The 
mother here, not only in her face, but in her hand, and in every 
curve and turn of the body, shows that writing which is made 
by constant and unremitting labour. Wherever, or under what- 
ever circumstances. the woman could be seen, it would be 
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W. Thomas. GIVING THEM A TALKING TO. Copyright 
understood that she came from the people, and her children, too, 
are quite unlike those two babies at the well. They look very 
much as if the eldest of the three was receiving something of a 
talking to, and yet not a very severe one. The labouring 
woman has turned for a moment from the clothes she is 
washing and hung up to dry, and is evidently correcting some 
small misdemeanour. We could easily imagine that she was, 
in her way, invoking a plague to fall upon her torment, 
and this is only another true side of rustic life—the 
natural attitude of a woman too much engrossed with the 
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Jabours and cares of the cottage to spend her time in coaxing 
and making much of her children, yet caring for them none the 
less genuinely because she has neither time nor the education to 
waste in inventing and using the endearing epithets which are 
the natural language of mothers in a higher stage of society. The 
natural contrast to children bearing hope on their chubby faces 
is old age, prone more to reflect than to anticipate and bearing 
the marks written by many fleeting years. Anyone who has seen 
an assembly of ancient rustics must often have been struck with 
a certain painfulness in their expression; no dcubt their features 
in all essentials have remained the same throzgh life, but the 
qualities of mind and heart that were naturally indicated in the 
faces of early youth hecome emphasised in old age, and rustics 
oftener, we imagine, than other classes bear towards the end 
of their days a look of sadness and discontent. Many of 
them are like the old man in Walt Whitman’s poem 
who has done nothing with his life. At an early stage 
in his career this thought would be ameliorated by a sort of 
clinging belief that there 
was still a future before 
him ; but still, “‘ It is never 
too late to mend” is a very 
favourite rural saying, and 
we have met many vener- 
able rustics who were 
almost pathetic in their 
belief about it. One of the 
quaintest was the late Lord 
Tennyson’s. old _ schooi- 
master, who, when he was 
over ninety, was asked if 
the old ‘ nobbut” was still 
inusein England. He said 
“No,”’ but a few minutes 
after used the word, and, 
when this was pointed out, 
said he knew it, but was 
trying not to. That, how- 
ever, was an exception. 
Long before ninety, long 
before seventy, the majority 
of human beings, whether 
of town or country, have 
given up trying to learn 
anything; and, if life has 
been a failure, it is no 
wonder that they carry 
about tokens of the fact. 
On the other hand, old age 
is noticeable at least as fre- 
quently in the village as in 
the city, and we see some- 
thing of it in two of the 
pictures before us. One is 
a photograph of a very 
typical old Irish peasant 
woman, and the other that 
of an old woman coming 
home from market with 
stick in hand, and with 
slow, weary steps, the 
traces of grief and sorrow 
being only too plainly 
visible in her expression, 
which, nevertheless, 
attains a certain beauty by 
reason of its fine resigna- 
tion. After all, these 
people, like others, get to 
know that Nature follows  &. Forbes. 
her natural course, and 
that to grumble at it is useless and wasteful. Infancy passes 
into childhood, childhood into maturity, maturity into middle 
age, and middle age into old age, with the same steady and 
quiet persistence that the seasons follow one another in 
their round. The lower animals raise no protest and give vent 
to no sorrow or grief. Their brains are not so fully developed 
as to make them understand anything coucerning time and the 
effect that its flood has on life; they do not consciously accept 
things, but they go on from day to day, and take what Fate 
metes out to them unreflectingly ; unlike man, they look neither 
before nor after. A few would like to resemble them wholly in 
this respect, and yet there is a natural lesson to be drawn from 
their demeanour. It may be something that we are capable of 
regretting, and yet regret is one of the most useless, one of the 
vainest, feelings of the human mind. It is much better cheerfully 
and manfully to take what the gods send, be it pleasure to share 
with others, or misfortune to be borne by one’s self. 

How pleasant it would be to trace the growth of the village 
woman from the time when she is a babe “ mewling and 
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puking in the nurse’s arms,” till she becomes a venerable 
crone, fit for little more than to sit at her cottage door and 
watch children with that tender interest which old age finds 
in youth. The village child differs vitally from that of the 
town. As a babe it is naturally healthier and chubbier, and 
as it emerges from that stage the boy or girl of the cottage 
becomes slow, and what a superficial observer might think 
stupid. But the precocity of town children is no proof whatever 
of their ability. They learn to say clever things, and to 
learn what is set them with incredible quickness; too often, 
however, this is all superficial, and what is learned is as quickly 
forgotten. The tiny scholars in a village school make slow 
progress, and yet one would rather retard than hasten them. 
Our own belief is that children as a rule are unduly pressed 
onward. They might, with advantage, be allowed to run wild 
for a few years, during which they would gain the health 
that belongs to all wild creatures. And the mind need 
not necessarily be at a standstill all the while. The best of 
anybody’s learning is not 
gained from books or 
school teachers, but 
comes direct from Nature, 
and a boy who _ has 
been allowed to go birds’ - 
nesting and_ gathering 
wild flowers and nutting, 
each at its due season, 
who has _ followed the 
vloughinen in the _ fields 
and watched the reapers at 
work, and ridden toand fro 
the farmyard in the harvest 
carts, has been gaining 
something that will never 
be lost. While it is 
equally certain that, given 
a good constitution, the 
child that has been allowed 
to run wild till the age of 
seven will soon overtake 
and pass those who have 
been brought on prema- 
turely, like hothouse 
flowers. Country children, 
as a rule, are much too 
confined in schools. This 
in theory has been agreed 
upon. But the Nature 
teaching that was meant as 
an antidote for it has not, 
so far, been much of a suc- 
cess. No sooner was it 
mooted than _ publishers 
began to issue books from 
which it could be crammed, 
and so the good effect was 
done away with. And 
then the quantity of lessons 
to be conned is a serious 
interference with the en- 
joyment of those hours 
which should be de- 
voted to games in the 
open air. Despite all the 
hardships it had to endure, 
we know that there was 
no finer race in Europe 
than the English peasantry 
a hundred years ago; 


WAITING. Copyright but that was mainly 


because from the very 
earliest age children were employed out of doors. Now they 
are shut up in schools, and it is a common experience that 
they are not anything like so strong and healthy as they 
should be. 

After leaving school, again, the village girls of olden time 
used either to go to service or to work in the fields; but now their 
aspirations are all for the town and the shop. Sul, there is a 
remnant who remain in the country, and who probably find the 
most enjoyable part of their lives to be that period where girl- 
hood and womanhood meet. It is notorious that a country 
woman of the working-classes oiten loses the bloom of youth 
prematurely, mostly, perhaps, because of the hard work which 


she has toundergo. For, whatever her fate, hard work is sure to 


be a part of it. And the present system of granting allotments, 
though most useful in many respects, is by no means an unmixed 
blessing to the women. A man who is in the habit of toiling in 


the fields all day does not very readily and on all occasions long 
to do garden work at night; and so it often happens that the 
task is left to his women-tolk to perform, 
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F all the breeds of poultry figuring in a modern poultry 
show, two only are essentially British, and their 
history is contemporary with that of our country. 
The Dorking we owe to the Romans, who intro- 
duced it, and taught the Britons to breed it for table. 

But Casar and his legions found one breed of poultry already 
domiciled in the country, imported by even earlier visitors, the 
Phoenicians. These fowls were kept for pleasure and diversion 
only, in other words, for cock-fighting, and the birds were what 
we now call the game-fowl; and the breed was already many 
centuries old when the Romans discovered us. What a history 
ithas! The Phoeniciansand the Greeks knew all about the game- 
fowl; they drew their knowledge of the sport from the Persians, 
while in India, a thousand years B.c., the fighting cock fought and 
flourished even as it does unto this day. For though breeds of 
poultry are many, the game alone is a fighter; he is, without 
doubt, the true descendant of the jungle-fowl (Gallus bankiva), 
from which all modern poultry are evolved. 

The game-fowl stands as a symbol of courage; the word 
game is derived from the Anglo-Saxon gamen, meaning sport. 
The birds were kept and bred for the diversion of cock-fighting 
alone; hence, presently, the name applied to the object they were 
devoted to became gradually transferred to the birds themselves. 
The name is a synonym for pluck, and the game-fowl is game to 
the last drop of his blood. The true game-fowl, that is to say, 
lor the modern game is only decorative; his triumphs are gained 
in the show pen, and of the glories of the cockpit, in which his 
ancestors won their reputations and lost their lives, he knows 
nothing. 

Still, he is their lineal descendant, and in the majority of 
cases game enough; but if there is any softness in a strain, any 
tendency towards funk, it cannot be bred out as it used to be, for 
the modern cock’s fighting abilities have to be taken on trust. It 
was a Royal sport, that of cock-fighting, though now and again 
edicts against it were promulgated. King Edward III. issued 
one, and so did Henry VIII., though, somewhat illogically, the 
latter monarch had a cockpit built in Whitehall, so that he 
himself might indulge in the pastime. Still, we should be 
charitable. Perhaps bluff King Hal signed the decree when 
suffering from the gout. But no edicts could put an end to 
cock-fighting, and it flourished under the Stuarts, though 
Cromwell, by the way, prohibited the pastime. There is an 
interesting record of the sport in the reign of Charles II. 
Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, while paying this country a 
visit, went in state “to the theatre appropriated to cock-fighting, 
a common amusement of the English, who, even in the public 
streets, take a delight in seeing such battles, and considerable 
bets are made on them.” This is interesting, but rather vague. 
What theatre, we wonder, was it that His Highness Duke 
Cosmo visited ; had its patrons been overdosed with ‘“‘ Hamlet,” 
and demanded cock-fights for a change? History is silent on 
this point. 

Cock-fighting reached its zenith early in the last century. 
Tenants used to walk so many cock for the landlord’s subsequent 
use, just as to-day for the local Hunt they walk puppies. 
Distinguished visitors were treated by Corporations to a cock- 
fight instead of fireworks and the local band, and every sporting 
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nobleman had his own strain of game-fowl. The numbers that 
were “butchered to make a Britons’ holiday ” were immense. 
In a single season in one Northern town 1,000 cocks perished. 
In the Easter week of 1822, in one pit 188 cocks fought each 
other, and £6,000 changed hands in wagers. A cock was in his 
fighting prime,at two years old, and great was the art of getting 
him into condition. Here is a recipe for ‘‘cock-bread”’ for 
feeding a cock four days before fighting; it was made of the 
flour of millet, rice, barley, vetches, cochineal, the whites and 
some yolks of eggs, wetted with ale, and baked for four hours. 
A remarkable mixture! But even after cock-fighting was 
abolished by law (it exists even to-day, and many a cockerel 
that wins a prize in the exhibition pen will on his return home 
be dubbed and have his fighting powers tested in the pit) game 
were largely bred, for all the poultry shows gave a liberal classi- 
fication tor them, and the competition would be keen. Several 
birds in the decade before dubbing was forbidden by law 
changed hands for £100. But a few 
years ago dubbing was made illegal, 
and the exhibition game-cock has never 
recovered from the blow. The peculiar 
‘“‘ punishing” appearance of the cock’s 
head is quite ruined if the comb is not 
removed, and, moreover, it saves him 
damaging himself in a family scuffle, 
for he never casually encounters another 
cock without instantly seeking a 
solution of the problem ‘ who’s best 
man.” 

This inveterate pugnacity is rather 
a drawback to the breeder. Accidents 
will happen: two males get together, 
and they never know when they have 
had enough; other breeds do, but not 
game-fowl—they fight to the death. 
The hens, as befits their sex, are more 
peaceable, but a game-hen with chickens 
is a veritable terror; she will tackle 
anything alive in their defence. Had 
she jbut a little less ferocity, she 
would be an ideal mother. As a layer 
she is fair, as a table fowl excellent, but 
rather small. There is a fair amount of 
game blood in the Sussex fowl, the 
cross giving the chickens hardihood, 
but the pure game is hardly a utility 
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fowl; it needs plenty of space, and 
owing to the length of limb in the 
chickens (a point modern breeders have 
carried too far) extra care is needed to 
rear them. ‘Chey must not be forced, 
or leg weakness will appear. 

There are four varieties of exhibi- 
tion game—black-reds, brown-reds, 
piles, and duckwings. The two latter 
are represented in the accompanying 
illustrations, which give a very fair 
idea of the aristocrat of the poultry- 
yard, for such is the game-fowl. 
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T seems curious to have to use the 
discriminating adjective ‘ wild” 
in speaking of anything in con- 
nection with a country which but 
thirty years ago was so wholly 

wild in all its savage environment; 
and even now its rapid internal pro- 
gress towards civilisation is in striking 
contrast to the state of the country 
through which the railway approaches 
it. While in the train a traveller may see wild beasts of the jungle 
from the safety of his carriage, such as those described by 
Colonel Delmé Radcliffe at the last session of the Zoological 
Society on June 6th. The lecturer had been a member of the 
Uganda Boundary Commisssion, and illustrated his remarks 
by lantern slides, and a magnificent selection of heads 
and horns of buffalo, antelopes, lions, rhinoceros, and hippo- 
potamus. Among these trophies there were also some fine 
elephants’ tusks, one pair from an animal shot at Gondokoors 
weighing roglb. and 11olb. each. The author believes that the 
Congo elephant differs from that on the east of the water-line. 
Some parts of the territory explored, Colonel Radcliffe pointed 
out, were rendered uninhabitable by man and domesticated 
animals, owing to the ravages of the tsetse-fly—-a pest which 
would remain so long as eland and buffalo held a footing there. 
He himself lost a valuable Arab pony from this scourge. It is 
to be hoped, however, that steps will be taken to prevent zealous 
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pioneers acting on this hint and exterminating these two fine 
species to prepare the way for settlement. Investigations are 
in hand directed towards the problem of the tsetse-fly, and until 
these are completed other remedial measures must wait. 

The eland, as is well known, breeds in confinement, and 
Colonel Radcliffe suggested that it would be worth while to 
endeavour to add this species to the number of our domesticated 
animals. Certainly the experiment is worth making, inasmuch 
as the flesh of this animal is described as excellent, tender, juicy, 
and partaking of the flavour of ‘ young game-like beef.” Young 
bulls attain a weight of 1,400lb., but the weight is much 
increased with age; instances indeed are on record of specimens 
rg$h. high, and weighing as much as 2,ooolb. Colonel Radcliffe 
commented on the inroads into the big-game fauna made by the 
natives armed with cheap firearms, and proposed a scheme for 
creating a sanctuary, to be strictly guarded, for the remnant that 
is left of the herds of antelopes and other game in this region. 
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URNING 

into the 

spacious 

and _ well- 

kept farm 
buildings at Bear 
Wood, one sees 
fixed in a_con- 
spicuous _ position 
a notice, which 
conveys to all and 
sundry whom it 
may concern the 
practical advice and 
timely warning that 
“On Bear Wood 
Estate there is a 
place foreverything, 
and everything 
must be kept in its 
place, or otherwise 
you will lose your 
place.” The order, 
neatness, and _per- 
fection of arrange- 
ment which prevail 
in every department 
of the farm and its 
surroundings, are 
in themselves a 
convincing proof 


that both the warn- = Copyright BEAR WOOD PANSY. 


ing and the advice 

have been thoroughly laid to heart by all connected with the 
management of the farm. It would be, perhaps, incorrect 
to describe the Bear Wood - farming as being completely 
up-to-date as regards the latest ‘inventions in agricultural 
machinery and labour-saving appliances, but it may be taken 
as thoroughly typical of a large, well-kept, and well-managed 
English farm. A noticeable featureof the Bear Wood farming 
is that Mr. Walter does not confitie himself to any one 
particular sort of stock. Red Devons, Berkshire pigs, Southdown 
sheep, Jersey cattle, and Shire horses are all represented, and in 
every instance great care and attention are devoted to the 
breeding and rearing of the stock. ‘There is something very 
attractive about the old red Devon breed of cattle. They 
are, perhaps, not quite so hardy as the Shorthorns, but their 
beautiful colour, dainty muzzles, and blood-like appearance 
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appeal forcibly to 
the eye; and from 
the butcher’s point 
of view a _ good 
cut off a_ well-fed 
Devon is very 
hard to beat. Bear 
Wood Pilot, a 
grand two year old 
bull, was the first 
to be led out for 
inspection, and a 
pretty picture he 
made, with his red 
colouring showing 
out against the 
tender green foliage 
of the trees in the 
background. Just 
for a minute he 
stood with head 
alolt, ears erect, 
and challenge in his 
attitude, a fit model 
for a Landseer’s 
brush. But a nearer 
inspection was 
wanted, and © so, 
with slow and 
stately gait, the 
monarch of the herd 
“COUNTRY LIFE." was led up to be 

looked over. He is 
especially good in his head, which is full of character and virile 
in expression, and his back and thighs leave nothing to be 
desired. Taken all round he is a very level, symmetrical, and 
weighty specimen of a good red Devon bull. The best cow of 
the herd was unfortunately not visible, but her sex was well 
represented by Violet (8,030), a charming two year old cow, 
possessing all the characteristics of the breed and quite an 
individuality of her own. She has plenty of depth and length, 
and is especially good across the loins. Miss Lyddon (19,436), 
second at the Royal, and Ringlet (19,772), third at the same 
show, are both animals of which any breeder might be proud ; 
but the pick of the whole lot, in the opinion of the writer, is 
that beautiful yearling heifer Belinda V1., by Bear Wood Rival 
(4,341), her dam Belinda V. (17,694). She has a wonderful 
back, good length, a fine brisket, marvellous symmetry, and a 
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general appearance of blood-like 
elegance. She is barely twelve 
months old, and should do great 
credit in the future to the Bear 
Wood herd, which, by the way, 
is full of the famous Belinda 
blood, and consists of about 
thirty-three cows and _ heifers, 
with eight young bulls. 

A contented grunting, 
which somehow suggests plenty 
of good food and the lazy con- 
tentment which accompanies 
the process of digestion, reminds 
us that the famous Berkshire 
pigs are in the immediate 
neighbourhood and waiting to 
be looked at. With many a 
porcine protest at being so 
rudely disturbed, Happy 
Land VIII. is persuaded to sit Copyright 
for a portrait. The short face, 
deep jowl, and length, the attributes of the race, are none of 
them wanting; and the four white feet and white-tipped tail 
proclaim the purity of the breed. Another nice pig is the three 
year old Manners Admired, who combines weight, length, 
and depth with plenty of quality. It is difficult, perhaps, to 
“enthuse ” about a pig. There is a shy, wistful look in the eye 
of a well-bred heifer, there is a certain majesty in a well-grown 
bull, but the better a pig may be from a judge’s standpoint, the 
more absolutely uninteresting he becomes to most people. How- 
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ever, there are standard points by which a pig is judged, and, 
such as they are, the Bear Wood Berkshires are undeniably first- 
class specimens of the breed. Dowles Farm, where the sheep 
are kept, is some distance from the farm, near Mr. Karslake’s 
gesidence, where we have been inspecting the Devons and the 
pigs, and, although a walk would be most enjoyable, time is 
short, and so we drive there, along a road bordered on both sides 
with splendidly-grown rhododendrons, so profuse in their growth 
that they have had to be heavily cut back. ‘They thrive in the 
peaty soil, and 
when in full bloom 
crowds of people 
come to gaze upon 
the beauty of the 
flowers. The air 
is full of the 
fragrance of the 
pine trees, great 
belts of trees fill 
up the back- 
ground, and as the 
good horse in the 
shafts trots 
steadily along, the 
beauty of the 
scenery through 
which we pass 
makes one quite 
forget that in an 
hour or two we 
shall be back in 
grimy London. 
But here are the 
sheepfolds, and 
there is Woodley, Copyright 
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the shepherd, busily occupied 
with some mysterious _ rites 
connected with the preparation 
of some sheep that are destined 
to uphold the honour of the 
Bear Wood flock in a forth- 
coming show. We have not 
much time to spare, but no one 
can help admiring the three ewes 
suckling their lambs; they are 
going to be shown, and, if appear- 
ances count for anything, should 
certainly follow the lead given 
them last year by the three ewes 
with their lambs feeding close 
by, who were the best pen at 
last year’s show at Oxford. A 
grand two-shear ram comes out 
for inspection, with a_ fine 
masculine head, the shortest 
of necks, a broad level back, 
marvellous loins, and the best 
of thighs. His close silky wool when parted shows the smooth, 
clear skin beneath; he weighs close on 17st., and is a credit 
to even such a well-known flock as that at Bear Wood. 
Also going up to the show are a clean, well-built shearling 
ram, who is full of class and character, and three first-rate 
shearling ewes. Another short drive and we are among the 
Shire horses. No stallion is now kept at Bear Wood, and, well 
bred as they are, these horses are chiefly kept for the purpose 
of doing the necessary work on the farm and the estate; but 
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amongst them are some really good types of Shire brood mares, 
and one or two of the foals look like growing into prize-winners 
inthe future, one in particular, by Hendre Champion out of that 
nice mare Bear Wood Empress, being especially good, with a short 
back, well-placed shoulders, good knees and hocks, with capital 
action all round. If this youngster has a fault, it may be that 
he is a bit light of bone, but he should improve in this respect, 
and, if he does do so, he may yet emulate the fame of his sire in 
the show-ring. Bear Wood Pansy (Vol. 26) is quite a good 
stamp of mare. 
She was placed 
second at Oxford 
and third at the 
Royal; her 
shoulders are very 
good, she has good 
joints and strong 
second thighs, her 
feet are open and 
well shaped, and 
there is a good 
“feather” of the 
right texture. That 
upstanding chest- 
nut mare with a 
white blaze is Bear 
Wood Mettle; her 
bay colt foal, by 
King George VI., 
is a very sturdy 
youngster. Bear 
Wood Rose has a 
good-looking _ filly 
foal by King 
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Bimfield’s Pride has a bay colt foal by the same 
sire, who is aiso the father of the active chestnut 
foal which is trotting along by the side of his 
dam, Danesfield Lively, who is herself a lengthy, 
roomy type of brood mare. Until this year 
there were some 1,800 to 2,000 acres in hand at 
Bear Wood, but some of it has’ been let off, and, 
at present, what may be called the Home 
Farm consists of from 900 to 1,000 acres. 
The land is somewhat varied in quality, some 
part of it being light and sandy soil, on which 
oats and barley are grown; the latter is of good 
quality, but is hardly to be classed as “ malting” 
barley, and is principally used for feeding 
purposes. Plenty of feed for the sheep is grown, 
and both swedes and turnips do well. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Walter 
has recently let off a farm of 300 acres to the 
War Office for a remount depot. There is no 
doubt whatever that this is an excellent scheme, 
and the more of these depots there are through- 
out the country the better it will be. The 
want of such a system has long been patent to 
anyone who has studied the very important 
question of remounts for the Army, and the plan 
works splendidly in France in connection with 
the admirable arrangement of Government haras 
in that country. If the remount depots are 
provided in sufficient numbers and _ properly 
managed, the saving effected by being able to 
purchase remounts much younger than is 
possible at present should more than counter- 
balance the expenses of rent and keep. 


THE LAW OF . 
THE HORSE.—I/T. 


N a previous article on this subject, a few of 
the legal points to be considered on the 
purchase of a horse were dealt with, and it 
is now proposed to give those readers who 
may be interested in these animals a short 

outline of the law in connection with their 
transport or ‘‘carrying”’ from place to place. 
Most owners of horses—and a good deal of 
what follows will equally apply to other animals 
--have occasion at some time or another to 
convey them from place to place, and are then 
obliged to entrust their valuable property to the 
tender mercies of railway companies and other 
carriers; so that a few notes on this branch of 
the law may not come amiss. 

In the first place, it is necessary to geta 
clear idea of the definition of a common carrier, 
who is a person who undertakes for hire to 
transport from place to place, either by land or 
water, the goods of such persons as think fit 
to employ him. It should be borne in mind 
that a person who carries persons only is not a 
common carrier. A common carrier is beund 
to convey to and from the places within which 
he holds himself out to ply, even if one of those 
places be without the realm, the goods of anyone 
who offers to pay his hire unless (1) his carriage 
is full, or (2) the risk sought to be imposed on 
him is out of the common, or (3) the goods are 
of such a kind that he is unable to convey them, 
or that he is not in the habit of carrying. In 
the absence of any special arrangement he is 
not bound to carry the goods within any given 
time, but only in that period which, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case, is 
reasonable. He is further not responsible for 
delay arising from causes beyond his control. 
He must deliver the goods safely, and in the 
same condition in which he received them, and 
if he does not he is liable to compensate the 
owner for any loss or damage which happens 
while the goods are in his custody, except such 
as may arise from the Act of Ged, as storms, or 
the King’s enemies. With regard to the term 
Act of God, this was held by Baron Martin in 
the case of Oakley v. Portsmouth, etc., Steam 
Packet Company to mean not merely an 
accidental circumstance, but something over- 
whelming, and which, as Lord Justice James 
put it, in the case of Nugent v. Smith, “could 
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not have been prevented by any amount of foresight and pains 
and care reasonably to be expected from” the carrier. 

The liability of railway comp nies as the common carriers of 
animals is also subject to a further exception, for in those cases 
where the injury or destruction is the result of an inherent vice 
of the animal carried, and is not due to any negligence on the 
part of the company, they are not liable. 

If, for example, the owner of a horse delivers it to a railway 
company, to be conveyed to a given destination, and in the 
course of the journey, but through no negligence on the part of 
the company, or its servants, it escapes from the truck by its 
own exertions and efforts, and is killed or maimed, then the 
company is not liable to the owner, and this principle was laid 
down in the leading case of Blower v. Great Western Railway 
Company. In such cases it is for the company to prove that it 
has been guilty of no negligence. 

The saine rule applies to common carriers by sea, as in the 
case of Nugent v. Smith, where a common carrier, by sea, from 
London to Aberdeen, received a mare to b2 carried to the latter 
place for hire. During the voyage the ship met with rough 
weather, and the mare was so badly injured that she died. The 
jury found that the injuries were caused partiy by more than 
ordinarily bad weather, and partly by the struggling of the mire 
herself owing to fright, and that there was no negligence on the 
part of the carrier’s servants, and the Court held that the carrier 
was not liable. In the case of Dickson v. Great Northern Railway 
Company, it was decided that railway companies are not bound 
to carry animals, but can limit their business of carriers in this 
respect, and may even refuse to carry them at all except under 
special contract. The carrier must prove that the damage was 
occasioned by a cause for which he was not responsible, other- 
wise he is held liable for it. 

Railway companies are at common law prima facie liable for 
any damage which may accrue from defects in their carriages or 
trucks. A common carrier can, by special contract, modify his 
common law liabilities, but this is subject to the 7th section of 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854, by which every such 
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company is liable for the loss of or injury to any horses, cattle, 
or other animals carried by it occasioned by the neglect or 
default of the company or its servants, ‘ notwithstanding any 
notice, condition, or declaration made or given by such company 
contrary thereto, or in anywise limiting such liability,” unless 
such notice, condition, or declaration shall be just or reasonable. 
The company’s liability under this section is limited to £50 tor a 
horse, £15 per head for neat cattle, and £2 per head tor sheep 
and pigs, unless at the time of their delivery to the company the 
person sending them shall have declared them to be of a higher 
value, and paid any reasonable percentage on the excess value 
which the company may demand over and above the ordinary 
rate. This extra percentage must be publicly notified, and the 
special contract for the same duly signed by the sender. This 
Act only applies to traffic on the company’s own lines. 

It has been held by the House of Lords in the case of 
Peek v. North Staffordshire Railway Company, that a general 
notice purporting to exempt the company from responsibility for 
damige, however caused, whether by its own negligence, or 
by fraud or dishonesty on the part of its servants, is unjust 
and unreasonable, and therefore bad. So that notice to the 
effect that the company would no: be responsible for any loss or 
lujury to any horses, unless declared or insured according to 
their value, would not protect the railway company. 

In a case where a horse was injured by putting its foot 
throuzh a hole in the floor of an unsound truck, and the ticket 
contained a condition to the effect that it was issued subject to 
the owner's undertaking ‘all risks of conveyance, loading and 
unloading whatsoever, as the company will not be responsible 
for any injury or damage (however caused) occurring to live- 
stock of any description travelling on their railway or in their 
vehicles,” the company was held liable, as this condition was 
neither just nor reasonable. 

If, however, a general condition is coupled with a lower rate 
of freightage it would be good, as would also one with a time 
limit within which to declare the loss. ‘The onus of proof as to 
the reasonableness of a condition lies on the company. Lu. B. 


THE GRASS. 


By Fiona Mac.eop. 


F all the miracles of the green world none surpasses 
that of the grass. It has many names, many raiments 
even, but it is always that wonderiul thing which 
the poets of all time have delighted in calling the 
green hair of earth. ‘Soft green hair of the rocks’ 

says a Breton poet. Another Celtic poet has used the word alike 
for the mosses which clothe the talons of old trees and for the 
forests themselves. No fantastic hyperbole this: from a great 
height forests of pine and oak seem like reaches of sombre grass. 
To the shrewmouse the tall grasses of June are green woods, and 
the slim stems of the reddening sorrel are groves of pinetrees. I 
remember having read somewhere of a lovely name given to the 
grass by the Arabs of the desert . . . ‘the Bride ot 
Mahomet.’ What lovelier and more gracious thing in the world, 
in their eyes, than this soft cool greenness of the oasis, this 
emerald carpet below the green shadowy roof of waving palms: 
and as of all women in the world there could be but one, according 
to the old legend, worthy to be the supreme bride of the Prophet, 
what poetic name for her so fitting as this exquisite apparition ot 
the desert, so beautiful, so evernew in itself, so welcome for its 
association with sweet waters and shade and coolness. A Gaelic 
poet calls the grass the Gift of Christ, literally slender-greenness 
of Christ (waineachd-caol Chriosde), and another has written of how 
it came to be called Green-Peace —both from an old tale (one of 
the many ebbed, forgotten tales of the isles) that, when God had 
created the world, Christ said “ Surely one thing yet lacks, My 
Father: soft greenness for the barren mountain, soft greenness 
for rocks and cliffs, soft greenness for stony places and the 
wilderness, soft greenness for the airidhs of the poor.” Where- 
upon God said “ Let thy tenderness be upon these things, O my 
Son, and thy peace be upon them, and let the green grass be the 
colour of peace and of home’’—and thereatter, says the taleteller, 
the Eternal Father turned tothe Holy Spirit and said of the Son 
that from that hour He should be named the Prince of Peace, 
Prionnsa na Sioth-cainnt canar ris. 

Grass is as universal as dew, as commonplace as light. 
That which feels the seawind in the loneliest Hebrides is brother 
to that which lies on Himalaya or is fanned by the hot airs of 
Asian valleys. That which covers a grey scarp in Iceland is the 
same as that on Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, and that which in 
myriad is the prairie of the north is in myriad the pampas of the 
south; that whose multitude covers the Gaelic hills is that 
whose multitude covers the Russian steppes. It is of all the 
signature of Nature that which to us is nearest and homeliest. 
The green grass after long voyaging, the grass of home-valley or 
hillside after long wayfaring, the green grass of the Psalmist to 
souls athirst and weary, the grass of El Dorado to the visionary 


seeking the gold of the spirit, the grass of the Fortunate Isles, of 
the Hills of Youth, to the poets and dreamers of all lands and 
times « « everywhere and ever has this omnipresent 
herb that withereth and yet is continually reborn, been the 
eternal symbol of that which passes like a dream, the symbol of 
everlasting illusion, and yet, too, is the symbol of resurrection, 
of all the old divine illusion essayed anew, of the inexplicable 
mystery of life recovered and everlastingly perpetrated. 

When we speak of grass we generally mean one thing, the 
small slim green herb which carpets the familiar earth. But 
there are many .grasses, from the smooth close-set herb of our 
lawns or the sheep-nibbled downy greenness of mountain- 
pastures, to the forest-like groves which sway in the torrid winds 
of the south. Of these alone much might be written. I prefer, 
however, that name I have placed at the head of this arucle 
taken, if | remember rightly, from a poem by the Gaelic mountain- 
poet, Duncan Ban Macintyre—and used in the sense of the original. 
In this sense, the Clans of the Grass are not only the grasses of the 
pasture, the sand-dune, the windy down, not only the sorrel-red 
meadow-grass or the deticate quaking-grass, but all the humbler 
greengrowth which covers the face of the earth. In this company 
are the bee-loved clover, the trailing vetch, the yellow sea-clover 
and the sea-pink: the vast tribe of the charlock or wild mustard 
which on showery days sometimes lights up field or hill-meadow 
with yellow flame so translucent that one thinks a sudden radiant 
sunflood burns and abides there. In it too are all the slim 
peoples of the reed and rush, by streams and pools and lochans ; 
of the yellow iris by the sea-loch and the tall flag by the mountain- 
tarn: the grey thistle, the sweet-gale, and all the tribe of the 
bog-cotton or canna (ceann-ban-a-mhonatdh, the white head of the 
hillside, as we call it in Gaelic), those lovers of the wilderness and 
boggy places. With these is the bindweed that with the salt bent 
holds the loose shores. With these are all the shadow-loving 
clans of the fern, from the bracken, whose April-green lightens 
the glens and whose autumnal bronze and dull gold make the 
hillsides so resplendent, to the stonewort on the dykes, the 
lady-fern in the birch-woods, the maidenhair by springs and 
falls, the hart’s-tongue in caverns, the Royal fern whose 
broad fronds are the pride of heather-waste and morass. The 
mosses, too, are from this vast clan of the earth-set, from the 
velvet-soft edging of the oak-roots or the wandering greenness of 
the swamp to the ashy tresses which hang on spruce or hemlock 
or the grey fringes of the rocks by northern seas. And with 
them are the lichens, that beautiful secret company who love 
the shadow-side of trees, and make stones like flowers, and 
transmute the barrenness of rock and boulder with dyes 
of pale gold and blazing orange, and umber rich as the 
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brown hearts of tarns, and pearl-grey delicate as a cushat’s 
breast, and saffron as yellow-green as the sunset-light after the 
clearing of rains. To all these, indeed, should be ad led the 
greater grasses which we know as wheat and oats, as rye and 
maize. Thus do we come to “the waving hair of the ever- 
wheeling earth,” and behold the unresting Mother as in a vision, 
but with the winds of space for ever blowing her waving tresses 
in a green gladness, or in a shimmer of summergold, or in the 
bronze splendour of the autumnal passage. 

But the grasses proper, alone: the green grass itself—what 
a delight to think of these, even if the meaning of the title of 
this paper be inclusive of them and them only. What variety, 
here, moreover. The first spring-grass, how welcome it is. 
What lovely delicacy of green. It is difficult anywhere to 
match it. Perhaps the first greening of the sallow, that lovely 
hair hung over ponds and streams or where sloping lawns catch 
the wandering airs of the south: or the pale green-flame of 
the awakening larch: or the tips of bursting hawthorn in the 
hedgerows—perhaps, these are nearest to it in hue. But 
with noon-light it may become almost the pale-yellow of 
sheltered primroses, or yellow-green as the cowslip before its 
faint gold is minted, and in the mellowing afternoon it may 
often be seen as illuminated (as with hidden delicate flame) as 
the pale-emerald candelabra of the hellebore. How different 
is the luxuriant grass in hollows and combes and along watered 
meadows in June, often dark as pine-green or as sunlit jade, and in 
shadowy places or in twilight sometimes as lustrously sombre-green 
as the obsidian, that precious stone of the Caucasus now no 
longer a rarity among us. How swiftly, too, that changes after 
the heats of midsummer, often being threaded with grey light 
before the dog-days are spent. Moreover, at any season there 
is a difference between down-grass and mountain-grass, between 
sea-grass and valley-grass, between moor-grass and wood-grass. 
It may be slight, and not in kind but only in shadowy dis- 
semblances of texture and hue; still one may note the 
difference. More obvious, of course, is the difference between, 
say, April-grass and the same grass when May or |une 
suffuses it with the red glow of the seeding sorrel, or between 
the sea-grass that has had the salt wind upon it since 
its birth, the bent as it is commoniy called, and _ its 
brother among the scarps and cliff-edges of the hills, so 
marvellously soft and hairlike for all that it is not long since the 
snows have lifted or since sleet and hail have harried the worn 
faces of boulder and crag. Or, again, between even the most 
delicate wantonness of the seeding hay, fragrant with white 
clover and purple vetch, and the light aerial breathfulness, frail as 
thistledown, ot the quaking-grass. How it loves the wood’s- 
edge, this last, or sheltered places by the hedgerows, the dream- 
hollows of sloping pastures, meadow-edges where the cow-parsley 
whitens like foam and the meadowsweet floats creamwhite and 
the white campions hang in clotted froth over the long surge of 
daisies ; or, where, like sloops of the nautilus on tropic seas, curved 
blossoms of the white wild-rose motionlessly suspend or idly 
drift, hardly less frail less wantonly errant than the white bloomy 
dust of the dandelion. 

Caran-cheann-atr-chrith, ‘little friend of the quaking-grass,’ is 
one of the Gaelic names of the wagtail, perhaps given to it 
because of a like tremulous movement, as though invisible wings 
of gossamer shook ever in a secret wind. Or given to it, perhaps, 
because of a legend which puts the common grass, the quaking- 
grass, the wagtail, the cuckoo, the aspen, and the lichen in one 
traditional company. In the Garden of Gethsemane, so runs the 
Gaelic folk-taleas I heard it asa child, all Nature suddenly knew 
the Sorrow of Christ. The dew whispered it: it was com- 
municated in the dusk; in pale gold and shaken silver it stole 
from moon and star into the green darkness of cypress and cedar. 
The grass-blades put all their green lips into one breath, and 
sighed Peace, Brother! Christ smiled in His sorrow, and said, 
Peace to you for ever. Wut here and there among the grasses, as 
here and there among the trees, and as here and there among the 
husht birds, were those who doubted, saying, ‘It is but a man 
who lies here. His sorrow is not our sorrow.’ Christ looked at 
them, and they were shaken with the grief of all grief and the 
sorrow of all sorrow. And that is why to this day the quaking- 
grass and the aspen are forever a-tremble, and why the wagtail 
has no rest but quivers along the earth like a dancing shadow. 
Lut to those mosses of Gethsemane which did not give out the 
sympathy of their kin among the roots of cedar and oak, and to 
the cuckoo who rang from her nest a low chime of All’s well / 
All’s well!’ Christ’s sorrowful eyes when He rose at dawn could 
not be endured. So the cuckoo rose and flew away across the 
Hili of Calvary, ringing through the morning twilight the bells 
of sorrow, and from that day was homeless and without power 
anywhere to make a home of her own. As for the mosses that 
had refused love, they wandered away to desolate places and 
hung out forlorn flags of orange-red and pale-yellow and faded- 
silver along the grey encampments of the rocks. 

Often I have thought of this when lying in the mountain- 
grass beside one of those ancient lichened boulders which strew 
our hillsides, The lichen is the least of the grasses—and let us use 
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the term in its poetic sense —but how lovely a thing it is: almost 
as lovely in endless variety of form as the frost-flower. Ina 
sense they are strangely akin, these two: the frost-flower, which 
is the breath of Beauty itself, lasting a briefer hour than the 
noontide dew, and the moss-flower which the barren rock sustains 
through all the changing seasons. 

Who is that Artificer who has subtly and diversely hidden 
the secret of rhythm in the lichen of the rock and in the rock’s 
heart itself: in the frost-flower, so perfect in beauty that a sun- 
beam breathes it away: in the failing star, a snowflake in the 
abyss, yet with the miraculous curve in flight which the wave 
has had, which the bent poplar has had, which the rainbow has 
had, since the world began? The grey immemorial stone and 
the vanishing meteor are one. Both are the offspring of the 
Eternal Passion, and it may be that between the zeon of the one 
and the less than a minute of the other there shall not, in the 
divine reckoning, be more than the throb of a pulse. For who 
of us can measure even Time, that the gnat measures as well as 
we, or the eagle, or the ancient yew, or the mountain whose 
granite brows are white with ages—much less Eternity, wherein 
Time is but a vanishing pulse ? 


SPORT WITH AN + - 
ELEMENT OF DANGER. 


HIS is a little story, but it is quite a good little story. 
It has merits, and it has a moral. My own part was 
a humble one, that of spectator, but of an interested 
spectator, and, besides, a spectator who had to share 
what risks there were to take. It all happened in this 
way. Down in the West Country of England, where the 
partridge is a rare bird, and ten brace in the day not a bad bag 
for a couple of guns, over dogs, we were assembled in a country 
house. Shooting was not the only object of the assembly. It 
was an assembly for the sake of good-fellowship, rather than for 
pure sport, and among the guests was one who might be a good 
fellow some day, who has, perhaps, learnt to be a good fellow 
since, but was not quite such a good fellow as he ought to have 
been at the moment of the story’s date. Perhaps the incidents 
of the story gave hima help along the path to good-fellowship. 
He was young, and that is a vice that is soon mended. He had 
lately returned from India, and had been talking rather big before 
the ladies about what he had done, or said he had done, in the 
way of lion-shooting. Towards the end of dinner, the host 
asked him whether he would care to go out on the morrow for 
a little partridge-shooting, explaining that it was not like the 
partridge-shooting of Norfolk, and so on; to which this young 
gentleman, inspired by an uncertain quantity of champagne and 
natural conceit, replied magnificently: ‘Oh, thanks, no; I really 
hardly care about sport unless there is a little element of 
danger.” The host looked at the young man in a way that 
suggested an element of danger rather imminent for him at that 
very moment, but all he said was, ‘‘ Well, personally, I rather 
like a thing that runs or flies away from me when | miss it in 
preference to a thing that comes and eats me.” 

Later, when the ladies had gone and the young man thought 
he had produced the effect he desired on them, he said to his 
host, **I was only chaffing, really, you know. Of course, I 
should be very glad to have a little shooting to-morrow.” 

So, on the morrow, shooting they went, and pursued that 
vaya avis, the partridge of Devon, with varying success until 
luncheon-time. Then the host took the luncheon-basket—they 
do things in a small way in that country—from the man who 
had brought it out, and himself led the way to where, in a small 
plantation, a pleasant spring gave clear fresh water to mingle 
with the whisky. Presently, the attention of the young guest 
was attracted by a perpetual firing at a little distance. 

“What is that battue about?” he asked. 

“Oh, that?” said the host carelessly; ‘‘ that is only the 
Volunteers. The recruits are practising to-day.” ‘ 

“Oh,” said the young man, with slight interest, ‘“‘ where are 
the butts?” 

‘«‘ There,” said the host, pointing to a raised mound, directly 
behind which our luncheon camp was pitched. (I had been 
invited to see the sport, and had accepted, for its sake, such risks 
as it entailed.) 

“There!” repeated the guest, with an interest evidently 
augmented. ‘Then where are they shooting from?” 

“Oh, just from the other side.” 

“Then we must be just about in a straight line behind the 
butts.” 

**Oh, yes, we are,” said the host cheerily, ‘and they are 
wildish shooters, too, some of these recruits. But 1 should 
hardly think they are likely to miss the butts altogether. Do 
you?” he asked, turning with much interest to his guest. 

But that young man made no response. Never, probably, 
was a young man known before to eat a luncheon so quickly, or, 
having previously shown a good appetite, to eat so little of it. 
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Still, he stuck bravely to his place, with a determination for 
which I could not but admire him, until our host, after finishing 
a large and leisurely luncheon, began slowly to fill his pipe 
and exhibit all intention of sitting there to smoke it. It was 
more than the youth could bear. 

** Well,” he exclaimed, ‘‘if you think it good enough to sit 
here while that confounded popping’s going on, with a jolly 
good chance of being shot, I’m blessed if I do. I'm going off. 
Give me a call when you're ready to begin shooting again.”’ 

“‘ Well, but, dear me,” said his host, calling after him as he was 
retreating in disorder. ‘* You said you liked sport with an element of 
danger. I’ve beentrying to give it to you. What’sall thetrouble?” 





INDIAN 


HOSE who have never been 
in India are disposed to 
regard it either as the 
“olorious East,” the home 
of gorgeous pageant and 

grand durbar, or to take the opposite 
extreme and indulge a feeble sympathy 
for a famine stricken land, or imagine a 
vast jungle peopled by tigers and snakes, 
and natives but little less savage, whose 
life is so inferior to their own that they 
never wish to know or understand it. 
To the Anglo-Indian the country appears 
in a very different light. He sees it in 
its workaday life; he knows that there 
is little that is gorgeous, and much that 
is commonplace and even sordid, in its 
life; that the tiger and snake are rarely 
seen by the ordinary traveller, that the 
native is neither a bejewelled rajah nor 
a semi-beast. To the student of Nature 
India is full of interest ard full of sur- 
prise, and it ought to possess a very 
real interest for us English people. A 
large portion of it is inhabited by an 
Aryan population, and, however we 
may disavow the relationship, our 
grandfathers were common with theirs. 
Not only so, but we know that, before 
the horde, whose sons we are, moved 
westward, a very advanced state of 
civilisation had been reached. The 
students of philology inform us that 
agriculture—milling and ploughing, at any rate—were well 
known before the great Aryan family separated. But the 
difference lies here—that, while we of the West, in colder climes 
and soil less fertile, have advanced in our knowledge and acquired 
sturdier methods, the Eastern Hindoos have kept to almost the 
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But the young man would not stay to answer. His 
supply of nerve was finished up for the present occasion, and 
gathering up the luncheon things, our host and I made alter 
him, as glad to retreat to a place of less risk as he was. 

But I know that the lesson had its merits and its moral, 
as I have claimed for it; for the young man said no more during 
that visit about his lion-shooting, and other friends of his have 
been heard to relate that when they noticed in him a recurrence 
of a certain boasting tendency that was natural to him, it was 
but necessary to ask him if he liked sport with an element of 
danger to reduce him to a condition of the most approved 
humility. 
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same primitive tools and methods which they must have used in 
prehistoric times. Take, for instance, their plough, the essential 
structure of which is, in most cases, a stout beam to form 
plough-stock and handle; into this is fixed a pole to carry the 
yoke, while an iron tooth is fixed below to act as a share—a 
primitive tool, and one serviceable 
enough when only the surface of the 
soil needs to be scratched up, but quite 
useless when deep ploughing is neces- 
sary. It is interesting to compare this 
with the description, given by Virgil, of 
the plough used by the Roman farmer 
in his time. Whatever be the exact 
reconstruction of this Roman plough, 
the general form of it recalls very closely 
that in use in India at present. For 
a harrow a thick beam of wood, drawn 
by oxen, is used to break the clods and 
smooth the ground; ifadditional weight 
is needed, it is supplied by one or 
more natives sitting on the beam— 
not a comfortable seat, one would 
think, but the Asiatic is proverbially 
long-suffering. 

No large estate is without its own 
carpenters, joiners, tailors, workers in 
metal, etc., who can at once repair 
any of the agricultural implements 
which get out of order. One may often 
see in a corner of the factory buildings 
a plough in course of being mended, 
or a drill under repair; while any tin- 
work or ironwork, such as the making 
of boxes or iron-bound cases, can always 
be done on the premises, and well done, 
too, if somewhat roughly finished. 

Most of the carting and other agri- 
cultural work is done by bullocks, but itis 


‘opyr'gh’ interesting to see sometimes a camel-cart 
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individuals would have to toil up the 
staircase with their sacks of grain 
oie ere that immense granary was full! 

‘s«, Now it is, perhaps, the finest whisper- 

ge ing-gallery in the world. Not less 
§ §=6primitive than their agriculture is their 
method of irrigation. The water is 
drawn up from the river below by 
means of a long bambeo witha vessel 
attached to one end, the cther end being 
weighted sufficiently to make the raising 
of the full vessel a fairly easy matter. 
‘The water is tipped into a dug-out 
trough, and thence distributed over the 
land by means of a small channel. 
Curiously enough, as exemplifying the 
universality of these primitive arrange- 
ments, a method precisely similar to this 
is used by the natives of West Africa 
for purposes of irrigation. 

Another of the many uses found 
for the bamboo is to make a fish-spear. 
A thick bamboo is split into many 
separate prongs, which are sharpened, 
and kept apart by a piece of bamboo in 
the middle, to which they are also bound 
: a ' — : to keep them rigid. This forms a most 
S. D. Blake. CARPENTERS MENDING DRILL. Copyright effective fish-spear, and is still more 
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commonly used to throw at wounded 
the local omnibus, used by natives mainly for taking ser- birds; and the natives who use them are expert shots with these 
vants and luggage to the station. Another instance of local curious-looking weapons. A tree covered with flying foxes would 





manufacture is to be found in _ the 
potter’s trade. The potter, a common 
sight in most villages, is to be seen 
sitting in the verandah of his house 
turning lumps of clay into pots of all 
kinds, or round tiles, by means of a 
circular stone which he keeps continu- 
ally moving with one hand, smoothing 
the outside of the pot when finished 
with a flat wooden trowel. A scene 
like this must have been before the 
mind of Omar Khayyam when he wrote 
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** but after silence spake, 
A vessel of a more ungainly make : 
‘ They sneer at me for leaning all awry ; 
What! did the Hand, then, of the Potter 


shake ?’” 





A curious instance of the magnifi- 
cence of Eastern ideas and admiration 
for things that are large is the grain 
golah, to be seen at Bankipur in Bengal. 
It was built as a granary in 1783, but 
never used as such. Its walls are of 





: 
masonry 12ft.in thickness, andit stands 5 
goft. high, with a circumference of ~ Fy 
430ft. at the base, and would contain ~~~*/*~*=sssmmmum 
about 130,000 tons of grain. Access’ S, D. Biake. NATIVES FISHING. Copyright 
to the interior is obtained by a staircase 
on the outside leading to a platform on the top, where there isa cause considerable excitement in an English village, but is a 
stone placed in the centre which can be removed. How many fairly common sight in parts of India. ‘To call these animals 
foxes is really a mistake; they are in 


. ae — | ae fact bats, and are about the size of 
= Pe os - rabbits. They are the enemies of 
Indian gardeners, for they live on fruit, 
and are most destructive to all kinds of 
fruits when ripe. Perhaps it is these 
little animals who are referred to in 
the Song of Solomon: “Take us the 
foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the 
vines.” ‘ B. 


IN THE - : 
: * GARDEN. 


THE JAPANESE PRIMROSE, 





IIE flower of the moment is the 
Japanese Primrose (Primula 
japonica), which is quite a different 
flower to the Primrose of the way- 





side bank. As the name indicates, 
it is a native of Japan, and is most 
at home in the wild garden, where, under the 
sheltering branches of trees and at the foot 
of shrubs, it is screened from the hot sun of 





May and June. This partiat shade is useful 
‘ eae : —— in another way. In the subdued light the 
io dime CAMEL-CART. Copyright owers gain in colouring, the crimsons seem 
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darker, and the ruby reds shine with a greiter glow; and, fortunately, the 
plant is so hardy and strong that it seeds itself freely, with the result that, in 
the course of a few years, natural groups are formed in the woodland, and 
the plant becomes quite naturalised. The Japanese Primrose has enormous 
leaves for the size of the plant, especially when it is planted in suitable piaces 
—that is, in moist, loamy soil, and in half shade. The flowers are in tiers 
on a tall, straight stem, and their cclouring is charmingly varied from the 
purest white to the darkest blood red, the shades embracing the tenderest 
tints, and sometimes the colour is confined only to the centre of the flower, 
the remainder being pure white. A few varieties have received distinct 
names, but, unless the flower has some special merit, the giving of names is 
a mistake when from seed so many beautiful forms may be derived. We have 
seen many masses of it 
lately, but nowhere more 
beautiful than under trees 
in the Royal garcens, 
Kew, and in the garden 
of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Wisley. It is 
a Primrose to plant where 
the English wilding 
succeeds, and comes into 
bloom shortly afterwards. 
Mr. Wilson, who has been 
collecting in China, has 
brought home many _ in- 
teresting varieties of this 
Primrose, which have been 
shown before the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It 
is probable that they will 
make as good growth in 
our climate as the type, of 
which one cannot have too 
much in May and June. 
FLOWERS IN WESTERN 
CHINA, 

China and Japan have 
enriched our gardens with 
their most beautiful flowers, 
the Japanese Primrose 
mentioned in the foregoing 
note being one of a large 
throng. It was therefore 
of great interest to listen 
recently at the Horticultural 
Club to a lecture by Mr. E. H. Wilson, who has recently returned 
from Western China, upon the trees and flowers he discovered in that 
beautiful region. The following information shows the remarkable wealth 
of the flora in this part of the great Empire: ‘‘ As in the Himalayas, so in 
Western China, Rhododendrons are a special feature. They begin about 
5,000ft., but do not get really abundant until a height of 8,oooft. is reached, 
and extend up to 14,o00ft., the limit of ligneous vegetation. They vary in 
size from trees 5o0/t. in height to alpine plants only a few inches from the 
ground, Their. flowers are of all sizes and colours. Rhododendrons are 
gregarious plants, and nearly every species has a well-defined altitudinal 
limit. In June the mountains are a mass of colour, and no finer sight 
can be imagined than miles and miles cf these mountain-sides covered 
with Rhododendrons in flower. There is no Heather in China, its 
place being taken by dwarf tiny-leaved species of Rhododendron, At 
12,000ft. and upwards we get amongst alpine mealows with their wealth of 
herbs. Meconopsis integrifolia occurs in countless numbers, and with its 
large clear yellow flowers presents a sight not easily forgotten. Meconopsis 
punicea, with large dark scarlet flowers, and M. principis, with dark purple 
flowers, are quite as beautiful and abundant. Cypripedium tibeticum, with 
large dark crimson flowers, Incarvillea principis, with bright red flowers, and 
Rheum nobiie, with its pyramidal towers of pale yellow bracts, form another 
gorgeous trio, Of Primulas I have collected over fifty species in these 
regions. Primula sikkimensis is one of the commonest, and covers the 
meadows and marshes like the Cowslip of our own land, It is a botanical 
paradise. Large areas are covered with Senecios, Gentians, and dwarf 
Aconites. ‘Sixteen thousand feet is practically the limit of vegetation.” 
Visitors to the fortnightly shows of the Royal Horticultural Society will have 
seen some of the plarts Mr. Wilson has brought home. Meconopsis integri- 
folia we have recently described, and we saw it in flower lately at Kew, 
where it is growing in a shady recess in the rock garden in moist peaty soil. 
If it only flowers in the same abundant way as on its native hills, there will 
be few gardens in England in which it is not grown, 

THE Rosk DELL IN KEW GARDENS. 

When the time of Roses is with us there is no place in the Royal 
gardens at Kew more beautiful than the dell of Roses near the pagoda. It 
is quite hidden away, and not easily discovered except in the evening of a 
warm day, when one wonders from whence comes a strong fragranc2 of Roses, 
when none is to be seen. The Rose dell was once a gravel-pit, and is 


Eas 


planted in a delightfully free way with the old garden Roses and a few of the 
newer rambling varieties, which tumble over bush and tree stump in wonderful 
profusion. The massing of Crimson Rambler is remarkable, and when tine 
thousands of flowers are open it is a blaze of colour, and worth a long 
journey to see. Paul’s Carmine is another Rose of beautiful colouring, and 
the plant at the time of our visit was a mass of blossom. The Rugosa R>ses 
Blanc de Courbet and Mme. Georges Bruant, the Austrian Yellow, and many 
others were either in flower or approaching that stage. Such a garden as 
this is cuite easily made, and it is the place to show off the Rambler Roses to 
perfection, This is the dell for the beautiful new Rose Lady Gay, which was 
shown so finely at the recent Temple exhibition by Messrs William Paul of 
Waltham Cross. <A mass of this would create a sensation. It is very vigorous 
in growth, even more so than Dorothy Perkins, which it resembles in many 
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ways, and the flowers are a clear, bright rose colour. We do not know 
whether it flowers over so long a season as Dorothy Perkins, but probably it 
will do so. Raisers of new Roses should endeavour to obtain varieties of the 
same vigour in other colourings. 


RANDOM NOTEs. 

Bievnial Flowers for Next Ye r.—The biennial flower is a sheet anchor 
to the beginner in gardening, and to those who have only a small garden which 
must be maintained at the smallest possible outlay. The reason is that the plants 
are very easily raise1 from seed, which, sown at this season, will give flowering 
plants next year. Among the more important groups of biennials may be 
named the Canterbury Bell, Foxglove, and Antirrhinum, or Snapdragon. These 
are the three most showy 
biennials, especially the 
Canterbury Bell and 
Antirrhinum, which keep 
the garden gay in the 
height of summer. Sow 
the seed thinly outdoors in 
a prepared piece of ground, 
and when the seedlings are 
of a sufficient size to handle 
with comfort transfer them 
elsewhere, and finally plant 
where they are intended to 
remain in the following 
autumn. There is wisdom 
in buying the finest seed 
procurable, although the 
price may appear somewhat 
exorbitant, but it is only 
seed saved from the most 
beautiful flower> that. wili 
give satisfactory results. 
A group of Canterbury 
Bells is pleasant to see if 
the flowers are of normal 
size. The big tea cup and 
saucer flowers, coarse, ugly, 
and vulgar, are distortions, 
and nothing else. Flowers 
of average size, clean and 
pure in colour, and with 
the ‘‘cup” in proportion 
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the more desirable. 

A Beautiful Bramble —There are few shrubs more beautiful than the 
Bramble of the Rocky Mountains (Rubus deliciosus), which is in flower during 
late May and early June. It is not unlike some lovely single Rose, the 
gracefully bent shoots carrying an abundance of large pure white flowers, 
which give the impression of snow when the shrub is seen from a distance. 
It fortunately has no spines, an may, therefore, be cut in comfort, the 
flower-laden shoots having an exquisite appearance in a tall simply-designed 
glass. The best place for it is on the lawn, where it is unfettered by neigh- 
bouring things. In such a position its gracefulness is well seen. 

Sowing Seed of Wallflowers.—A well-known gardener writes: ‘‘ The 
time to sow Wallflower seed is early in May, as the plants require quite ten 
months’ growth. Fairly good ground is necessary, and it should be made firm 
before taking out the shallow drills, which should be 1I2in. apart, and the 
seed scattered thinly and lightly covered. Where space can be devoted to 
it, better results are to be had if the plants are left where the seed was sown, 
merely pulling out a few if at all crowded. The seedlings lift with far better 
balls of soil in October than those that are transplanted in July. I find the 
latter form very few roots by lifting them, whereas, treated as suggested, 
the plants have plenty of fibrous roots, and take readily to their new 
quarters in the autumn if carefully planted. Any that show a tendency 
to make a straggling growth should have their points pinched out, except the 
double varieties, which should be left to develop the central spike. During 
growth, keep the soil frequently stirred with the hoe. This promotes growth, 
besides killing seedling weeds, and the plants in the row should have from 
4in, to 6in. giventhem, when sturdy plants will result. With regard to varieties, 
few are better than the Old Blood-red and Belvoir Castle, yellow, although 
many prefer the newer shades, such as Salmon Queen, Fairie Queen, Ruby 
Gem, etc., while Vulcan is decidedly a good variety, the large flowers being 
of a beautiful velvety crimson colour. The double German is a good strain, 
and should it be desired to increase any of the best forms, cuttings may be 
taken and put in under hand-lights in a shady corner, where roots are soon 
formed, and can then be transplanted in the open garden. Old plants, 
especially of the single varieties, will go on for several years if periodically 
cut back after flowering, but by sowing annually much dwarfer plants, as 
well as finer flowers, are obtaine i. The amount of bloom a well-grown 
plant will furnish is surprising, and a few grown in pots and brought on 
quietly under cool treatment prove very useful in the greenhouse during March.” 

Polyantha Roses for Edging Borders.—Sometimes the vigour of these 
Roses defeats one’s object when planted as an edging to Rose-beds or garden 
walks, but their growth can be confined within certain limits. Simply to cut 
the plants down to the ground every year would at least ensure @warfer plants 
than if they were simply tipped, as is so often advised. When the bushes become 
very large at the base, which will not happen for some years, the cheap price 
of the plants will enable the grower to replace with young ones the older 
bushes, which can be transferred to the reserve garden, for no other type of 
Rose is more useful for sprays or button-holes than the Polyantha, What 
a charming selection we have now, ranging from pure white to cream, golden, 
apricot and orange, pink (light ani deep), and red, with various intermediate 
tints. These Roses make beautiful little dwarf trees when budded on 18in, 
stems. Such varieties as Perle d’Or quickly develop into really pretty plants, 
and are always in bloom, 
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GREAT part of the English race has perforce to dwell 
under the chimney-pots of our cities. Yet Englishmen 
love before all things the green grass and the shade of 


the bough, and of all London houses those are most to be 


irom whose windows the sight of a few trees or 
When the 
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map of London is spread the green spaces of the parks catch 
the eye at once, the dearest possessions of the London people. 
Here is the great oblong of Kensington Gardens and Hyde 
Park, here is the triangle of the Green Park, and here St. James’s 


Park, the broad border of a pond. 


One of the least of these 


green places marks the gardens of the Royal palace, and it is 
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with something of sur- 
prise that the stranger 
sees by the map that 
one subject lives in 
London more magnifi- 
cently harboured than 
the King himself. 

The omnibuses 
which carry us_ past 
Kensington High Street 
towards the Hammer- 
smith Road pass the 
walls of a park, into 
which the people of 
London, which has 
broken into the Royal 
parks one by one, has 
not yet gained an entry. 
The crests upon the 
gates and lodges are 
those of a private family, 
and there, a quarter of 
a mile away up amongst 
the trees, lies the most 
beautiful of all London 
houses. 

The history of 
Holland House is not 
a long one, as_ the 
histories of old English 
homes go. Kensington 
is of ancient settlement. 
Aubrey de Vere, as 
every antiquary knows, 
held Chenisitun when 
Domesday Book was 
made up, and _ his 
descendants, the Earls 
of Oxford, held the 
manor until Henry 
VIII.’s_ time, when it 
was carried away by 
the female co-heirs. But 
Holland House, from its 
foundations, was begun 
by Walter Cope, who 
acquired the manor in 
1610. Some years before 
that time, the ancient 
manor house not being 
in his hands, he laid the 
first stone of the palace, 
which looks over modern 
Kensington, Cope Castle 
being its first name. 

Sir Walter Cope, 
knight, master of the 
court of wards and 
gentleman of the bed 
chamber to James I. 
built a house, but begat 
no son to succeed him in 
it. Isabel, his only child, 
carried it to her husband, 
Sir Henry Rich, captain 
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of the yeomen of the guard. The Rich family came from London 
citizens, and was set up by Richard Rich, the lord chancellor. 
This Richard was he who brought Sir Thomas Moreand Fisher 
to the block, and racked Anne Askew. He was a persecutor of 
friars and reformers under Henry VIII., and of Essex heretics 
under Mary. He deserted Somerset in his hour of need, 
proclaimed the Lady Jane Grey, and declared for Mary in the 
same month. One of the most heartily hated men in an age 
when evil passions ran high, his foot never slipped. Henry VIII. 
made him an executor of his will. Edward VI. created him 
Lord Rich of Leighs and lord chancellor. He sat in Mary’s 
council, and had honourable employments under Elizabeth. 
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Treacherous time-serving, an unerring backer of the winning 
side, be died in his bed, and was buried ina fair tomb. This 
worthy ancestor and house-founder was grandfather to Isabel 
Cope’s husband, the second lord of Holland House. 

Henry Rich was a second son with his career to make. His 
beautiful features gave him his first advancement in the court of 
the shambling Solomon, who loved to see handsome faces— 
Carrs, Villierses, and Copes—about him. He was captain of 
the yeomen of the guard, and after his marriage had given him 
an estate he was created Lord Kensington. He made love to 
Henriette Marie as proxy for his prince, and his subserviency to 
Buckingham made him an earl with that title of Holland, which 
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gives this house its name. When the bad times came on 
the Earl of Holland showed that he had all his grandfather’s 
treachery without his ability to steer to safe harbourage. He 
ratted between King and Parliament, greedy for the main 
chance, obtaining commands which he could not lead to success, 
and places and monopolies which his hands could not hold safely. 
The Parlament laid him at last by the heels, and, as one who 
had helped plunge his country in the second Civil War, he died 
by the axe in the good company of Duke Hamilton and Lord 
Capel, dressed out for the spectacle in white satin and silver 
lace. Of this lord of Holland House Clarendon has the only 
good word which might be said, that “ he was a very well-bred 
man, and a fine gentleman in good times.” 

Holland House came to the hands of the Parliament. Fairfax 
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lived here a while, and Lambert had his headquarters here ; 
whilst a legend of the place tells how the great Protector himself 
walked the open fields of Holland House in order that he might 
safely shout high affairs of state into the deaf ear of his son-in- 
law Ireton. But at the last the countess widow was allowed to 
return, and when the playhouses were shut up there was play- 
acting in Holland House, fitting obsequies for its dead lord. 
Robert, the second Earl of Holland, son of Henry Rich and 
Isabel Cope, ruled in his turn at Holland House, which came 
nigh to changing its name again, for in 1673, by the death of a 
cousin, the second Earl of Holland became fifth Earl of Warwick. 
His son Edward married Charlotte Middleton, a lady who, after 
her lord’s death, brought Holland House its first association with 
literature by taking Joseph Addison for a second husband. He 
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died in 1719 in the great house ‘which could not contain Mr. 
Addison, the Countess of Warwick, and one guest, Peace.” 
Holland House has more memories of him than of the earls of 
Warwick and Holland. Here is the ink-stained table, at which 
he worked in his Temple days, now standing in the room in 
which he paced to and fro between bottle and bottle. In the 
dining-room he died, and the eighteenth century moralists handed 
from one to the other the tale that he sent in his last moments 
for the young earl, that he might ‘see in what peace a Christian 
can die.’ Unluckily,” chuckled Mr. Horace Walpole, as he 
met the anecdote in its career, “ he died of brandy ” 

The earl who was thus called to his stepfather’s deathbed, 
lay on his own two years later, and William Edwardes inherited 
the Holland estates, which carried him to an Irish peerage as 
Lord Kensington. Edwardes Square, the daintiest of London 
squares, will commemorate his name until the tide of towering 
flats shall have swept over it. And in his time Holland House 
was for the first time bought and sold. 

The great mansion had harboured many tenants beside its 
owners and the Roundhead general who sat in their seat. Sir 
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in the art of bookkeeping to be a useful servant to the king in 
exile in the low countries, and one of that king’s richest subjects 
after his majesty’s restoration. In his seventy-seventh year the 
old knight “being of a vegete and hale constitution”? took a 
second wife, and begat two sons to inherit his great estate. He 
was born in 1627, and had been employed during the Civil War 
in England. His son Henry lived to see a soldier son leave 
England for the campaign against the revolting colonists of 
America, dying at Holland House in 1774. This first Lord 
Holland of the new house was a political adventurer, whose 
social joviality made him many friends at his table, but the 
great public which had not dined with him hated “ the public 
defaulter of unaccounted millions” more bitterly than any other 
minister of his time, and the profits of his offices could never 
buy the earldom he coveted. Yet it may be said of him that 
he ran away with a duke’s daughter in most admirable fashion, 
and that from this runaway match came Charles James Fox. 
3efore all things Holland House is a shrine of Charles 
James Fox. He was not born here, but many of his young days 
were passed in the old house, in whose gardens his indulgent 
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John Chardin, the traveller, a Frenchman by birth and an 
English knight, lived here. His name is little remembered; but 
he earned a grave in Westminster Abbey, and his book of travels 
in Persia and the East Indies is still a classic with those who read 
the old voyagers. Bishop Atterbury’s daughter kent her father’s 
library at Holland House; and the “ Downright Skipper,” a 
once-famous Parliament man, whom history has beckoned to a 
more modest place than he held when living, must be reckoned 
amongst the passing tenants of Holland House. 

In 1749 Henry Fox, the secretary for war, had a lease of 
Holland House ata rent of £182 16s. gd. The sum will serve 
as a text for the economist who would discourse on the chang- 
ing value of money. In 1905 a flat of half-a-dozen rooms 
which can boast of a distant view of the lawns of Holland 
House, will easily command such a rental. In 1767, the old 
Holland title having been revived for him in a new barony, the 
leaseholder bought Holland House, which has ever since 
descended in his family. 

The new lord was a younger son of old Sir Stephen Fox, 
Charles II.’s paymaster-general. Sir Stephen had come from 
a singing boy with a handsome face and a thorough grounding 
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father once built up a demolished wall in order that it might be 
pulled down again to delight Charles, who had missed its first 
crash. The child, spoiled and caressed by his parents, lived to 
be spoiled and caressed by his friends and his party. Even the 
nation, which may be forgiven for its slow forgiveness of the 
friend of tne ogre Boney, came at last to love the lovable 
statesman whom it could never trust. 

Here in the Holland House smoking-room are his crutch- 
handled walking-stick, the Sword of Prudence, “ presented to 
the Rt. Hon. Cs. Js. Fox, with the warmest respect, by a 
Briton,” and the towling-piece and pistols given him by 
Catherine of Russia. His watch and seals, his pen, pencil-case, 
and fruit-knife are in the yellow drawing-room. His statue is in 
the garden walk, his bust in the entrance hall and breakfast- 
room, his portrait in oil, in pastel, in miniature, looks from the 
walls. He died at Chiswick; but one of the last acts of his life 
was to visit Holland House, walking about it and within it to 
call to mind bygone days. 

In his time and after him the great Lady Holland was keeping 
her circle in Holland House. ‘These were, indeed, the house’s 
great days. Lord Holland had restored it, and Lady Holland 
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filled it with wits and authors, statesmen and travellers, who 
elbowed for places at her uncomfortable dinners and suffered their 
imperious hostess in her most fretful moods with a meekness which 
was better understood by their own generation than it can ever be 
by ours. Thus to the house in which Addison died came Sheridan 
and the precise Macaulay, Doctor Parr and Byron, four Lord 
Chancellors—Thurlow, Eldon, Brougham, and Lyndhurst— 
Canova, and Sir Humphrey Davy, Napoleon’s Montholon and 
Bertrand, Talleyrand and Metternich, the Humboldts and Tom 
Moore, Grattan and Curran. Forty years of literature, art, 
science, and politics breakfasted and dined in Sir Walter Cope’s 
old house at Kensington. 

Our picture of the south front of this famous house shows 
the middle block of Sir Walter Cope’s brick building, early 
Jacobean work full of colour and character. The wings and 
covered arcades are later work, and the house in its last state 
takes the form of a capital E with a short middle stroke. The 
entrance hall is in the east wing. Our illustration shows it, a 
panelled room with antlers upon the walls. The two busts on 
the right are those of Henri Quatre and Napoleon. 

The head of the stairway from the inner hall is hung witha 
Flemish tapestry of Isaac blessing Jacob, a subject appropriate 
enough in a house which has been ruled again and again by a 
fortunate younger son. 

Two of our illustrations show the Gilt Room, which is on 
the first floor, its windows showing themselves to left and right 
of the central porch. The middle window lights a curious 
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recess, a room within a room. The walls of the gilt chamber 
are covered with panels which bear alternately the crosslet of 
Rich and the fleur-de-lis from the arms of Fox, and have 
remained untouched since the days when the room was decorated 
for a féte to Charles I. and Henrietta Maria. Their medallions 
are on the chimney-pieces—which were originally by Francis 
Cleyn, but they were restored under the hand and direction 
of Watts, the painter, who lived so long in a relation to the 
Holland family, which recalls the position of an_ Italian 
artist under the patronage of some great Italian house of the 
Renaissance. This splendid chamber has a long tradition of 
balls and gatherings from the days of Henry Rich to our own 
time. 

The White Parlour has its oak wainscot painted in white 
and gold. The two great chests studded with nail-heads, which 
are seen on either side of the fireplace, are, on the authority of 
legend, the chests in which old Sir Stephen Fox hoarded his 
great wealth. Legend has here more truth than might be 
guessed, for the chests are indeed those of Sir Stephen, who 
used them for the safe keeping of documents relating to his 
office of paymaster-general. 

Of the China Room, so-called from its collection of rare 
porcelain, we give the rich chimney-piece and hearth. The 
walls are covered with leather in the Spanish-Dutch style. The 
great Breakfast Room, hung with Genoese velvet, is remarkable 
for its tapestries, of which the Triumph of Bacchus and 
Love and the Arts are illustrated by us. H. EB. 


PHOTOGRAPHING MAMMALS AND _ BIRDS. 


ITHIN the last ten years 
the photographic art has 
grown to wonderful 
proportions, and to-day 
animal photography is 

attracting considerable attention. With 
the exception, however, of photograph- 
ing certain birds, birds’ nests, and the 
young, this class of work is largely 
confined to the parks and zoological 
gardens, for it seldom happens that the 
expert operator of the camera knows the 
habits and ways of our wild mammals 
and birds. To photograph a_ wild 
animal one requires more than simply 
a knowledge of where it lives; besides 
knowing the habitat of the creature it is 
necessary to know its favourite food, 
where it is accustomed to take its sun 
bath, or some other well-defined habit. 
One learns after studying wild 
animals for a time that they can be 
tempted, just as Father Adam was 
tempted, by something good to eat. 
Food carefully arranged will entice the 
wary ones within the range of even the 
camera’s eye. Of course, the photo- 
erapher must have some means by THE 
which the lens shutter may be worked 
at a distance, such as a tube and pump, an electrical attach- 
ment or some other device, and he himself must keep carelully 
out of sight. The working out of these details requires a 
considerable amount of time and patience, which may simply 
count for naught at the end of days or even weeks of work. 
Few but enthusiasts would care to undertake the photographing 
of a wild red fox, marsh-hawk, great blue heron, wood- 
chuck, raccoon, or “hen hawk’; but even these animals 
may be photographed if the desire is strong enough to over- 
come years of difficulties. Perhaps I can better explain to 
the reader, and to those who wouid like to attempt photo- 
graphing our common wild animals, some of the problems to 
be encountered, by taking a few illustrations from my own 
experience and speaking of the difficulties as they appear, and 
showing how they may be overcome. Among the animals just 
mentioned the woodchuck is the most easily photographed. To 
do this successfully the months of July and August are to be 
preferred, for at this season of the year the woodchuck frequently 
indulges in long sun baths about ten o’clock in the morning. 
In the open meadow he takes his sunning at the entrance of the 
burrow, but here the photographic effect is not artistic, and then, 
too, the concealing of the camera is a difficult problem. The 
chances of success will’ be very much increased by locating 
burrows near old rail fences, walls, or stone heaps, that are 
partially concealed by bushes. These are ideal locations for 
the woodchucks, and the sunning-places are readily located by 
the fine dust which the animals leave on fence, stump, or 
stone pile. Having found a spot of this kind that has the 
appearance of being frequently used, the position of the 
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WOODCHUCK ENJOYING A SUN BATH. 


sun at about the time the woodchuck will be enjoying his 
morning siesta must be calculated. Next the camera must be 
located in reference to the subject to be photographed, with 
the sun in the rear of the lens. If a bush is not in the 
desired location for concealing the camera, a little forestry 
may be practised if the farmer does not object. This is 
a task demanding skill, for most wild animals look with suspicion 
upon any object that changes the appearance of the landscape 
near by, and unless great care be exercised, the woodchuck may 
be frightened away from his sunning-place for two or three days, 
while in extreme cases he may change his location altogether. 
The operator must next look for a place of concealment for him- 
self, some eighty or more feet away, from which he may work the 
release of the shutter, but it must command a good view of the 
place where the woodchuck is to be photographed. This in < 
general way answers to the preliminary preparation for the 
photographing of the woodchuck, or any other wild animal that 
is to come into a certain position, either from some desire of his 
own, or from being coaxed there by means of food. 

I will now outline somewhat in detail the photographing of the 
woodchuck on the fence shown in the accompanying illustration. 
On August 2nd, the preliminaries being completed, I took 
my place in concealment to wait and watch, as it was an 
ideal woodchuck morning, the sun being partially clouded, 
and a light breeze blowing from the west. Hour after 
hour passed away, however, and noon finally came, but 
I saw nothing of the woodchuck that had appeared there on 
several occasions before. There being but a slight chance 
of his taking a sun bath in the afternoon, I suspended 
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operations until eight o’clock the following morning. This 
time I had better success, for he appeared at the entrance 
of his burrow and carefully surveyed the surroundings. When 
convinced that all was well he moved about in the grass, 
nibbling the tender portions until satisfied, then climbed 
the fence, taking a very comfortable reclining position in front of 
the camera, but with his tail toward it. There he dozed away 
for an hour, when, hearing some noise, he clambered off, never 





AT THE ENTRANCE. 


once turning his face toward the lens. The next morning I was 
again in my place of concealment, and about nine o'clock the 
woodchuck appeared, ate a hearty breakfast, then took a 
sun bath at the entrance of his burrow for half-an-hour, and 
finally lazily crawled into his hole—and that was the last seen 
of him for that day. On the fourth day, about ten o’clock, he 
mounted the fence, and I made an exposure, but for some 
reason the shutter did not close, so the plate was spoiled by an 
over-exposure. On the two succeeding days the woodchuck did 
not appear at all, but on the morning of the seventh he appeared 
at about half-past nine. After a hearty breakfast, followed by a 
frolic with a neighbouring woodchuck, he mounted the fence, tail 
toward the lens; but in half-an-hour he took a new position, 
this time very considerately facing the camera, and I “ snapped” 





IN AN UGLY MOOD. 


him. The slight noise made by the shutter did not frighten 
him, but after a few minutes I whistled, aad he hustled from the 
fence into his burrow. Upon developing the plate I was well 
pleased with the picture, and in a few days, using the same 
method, I succeeded in making the photograph of the woodchuck 
shown in the other illustration. This was made on the second 
day, being less difficuit to secure, as it was at the entrance of the 
burrow. 
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On one of the afternoons, after a fruitless morning at wood- 
chuck photography, I was tramping through the woods looking 
for stray ‘‘snap-shots,” when I came across a beech tree that I 
had noticed several times before. I had been interested in this 
tree on account of seme suspicious-looking scratches on the bark, 
and a large hole in the trunk some 3o0ft. from the ground, giving 
it very much the appearance of being the snug retreat of some 
animal. Having my “climbers” with me, I ascended the tree. 
To my gratification and delight the 
cavity contained a raccoon. But how 
was he to be photographed? The only 
large tree that stood near the beech was 
a maple, and if I could induce him to 
leave his retreat he probably would 
sit long enough on one or the other of 
the trees for me to make an exposure. 
After some rather vigorous prodding on 
my part the coon showed himself, and 
ran from the beech into the maple at 
once, finally seating himself on a large 
dead limb, and looking across the way 
at me with a decidedly vexed expression 
on his face. 

I descended the beech and, taking 
the camera on my back, climbed the 
maple. The raccoon never budged as 
I seated myself on a limb opposite him, 
and proceeded to unfold my apparatus, 
but several times he displayed a beautiful 
set of pearly white teeth, and once or 
twice gave a decided growl of dissatis- 
faction. I waited some time for him to 
‘look pleasant,” but as he absolutely 
declined to accommodate me, I photo- 
graphed him in an ugly mood, as the 
accompanying reproduction illustrates. 

My success must have turned 
my head, for immediately upon 
“‘snapping”’ the animal I lost my balance and fell backward 
from the limb. But the “ ruling passion” was still strong within 
me, for, utterly unmindful of my own anatomy, I held my pet 
camera high above my head, and saved it intact. As soon as my 
somewhat jarred nerves would allow, I picked myself up and 
looked for the raccoon. There he sat, looking at me over the 
side of the limb with a queer, puzzled expression on his 
face. His countenance had so changed since my disgraceful 
performance on the horizontal limb, that I decided I must have 
another ‘“‘shot” at him. Laboriously, and with many mis- 
givings, I again ascended the tree to the former position, and 
secured several more negatives of my new acquaintance. As I 
descended the tree and passed out of his sight, I imagined that 
Mr. Coon was still wondering and smiling at my clumsy attempts 
in climbing and the very sudden method 
of descent. 

It was several years after I had 
taken these animal photographs that I 
was enabled to gratify a long-felt desire 
to secure some pictures of the ‘hen 
hawk.” I was tramping through a 
marshy place in a piece of woods ona 
hill in Central New York State, when 
I accidentally surprised a_ red-tailed 
hawk, which was probably hunting for 
frogs or other food. Only a few days 
before I had seen a hawk of this species 
within a short distance of where I had 
surprised this one. On the day that I 
saw the second hawk, in a clearing on 
the edge of the swamp | came upon a 
boy setting some traps bya stump, and 
scattering about them the waste parts 
of a fowl, and also a woodchuck that 
had been dissected. I was interested to 
know what his object was in doing this, 
and he told me that skunks from the 
woods near by were troubling his 
chickens. I enquired of him if he had 
seen any hawks about, and why he had 
believed it was skunks and not hawks 
that had caught his chickens. He 
answered by saying that they were 
taken only at night, and for this reason 
it could not be the work of hawks, although these birds were 
plentiful in the swamp. 

From what I had seen of the hawks in this vicinity, and 
having good reasons for believing that some young had been 
reared there in the spring, this bountiful supply of bait suggested 
an idea. I had seen, but a few days before, a whole family of 
red-tails about a woodchuck that had been shot and left by its 
burrow near a fence. It is seldom that the old hawks feed 
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upon carrion, but 
many times they 
will come and sit 
close by if there 
are convenient 
perches for them. 
The young may 
be tempted to eat 
of it, for they are 
not skilled in 
hunting, and 
cannot so readily 
catch their prey 
as the older and 
more experienced 
hawks. It is the 
young that some- 
times come to the 
poultry - yard, for 
they can catch a 
chicken more 
easily than they 
can catch a mouse. 
I enquired of the 
boy if he would be 
busy for the next 
tew days, and 
being answered in 
the negative, I 
employed him to do a little bird watching for me. Near the 
stump where he was setting the traps lay a small tree, and we 
placed one end upon the stump, while the other rested upon the 
ground. Just in the rear was the swamp where the hawks had 
been seen. The duty of the boy was to rise early in the 
morning, and from a secluded spot watch the tree that we had 
placed upon the stump. The first morning he saw nothing, but 
the second he saw two of the birds perched upon the tree, with 
a third near by, none of them venturing nearer the bait. 

It was now time for me to watch. With my camera placed 
in a concealed position the night before, I was on hand before 
daybreak, the slide of the plate-holder drawn, and the release to 
the shutter ready to operate if the hawks appeared. They did 
not come on that morning, nor the next, so it seemed necessary 
to try to coax them to come. The traps and bait intended 
for the skunks were removed, then a fowl was kiiled and parts 
of it put about the swamp upon stakes 5ft. or 6ft. high. These 
parts were taken by something in the morning and late afternoon, 
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probably by the 
hawks, but owls 
may have secured 
some pieces that 
were not taken 
before dark. This 
feeding process 
was kept up for 
four days, the food 
being renewed 
several times in 
some cases, and 
then all remaining 
bait was removed 
from the stakes. 
Again fresh bait 
was placed by the 
stump as the boy 
had rt in -‘¢he 
beginning. 

The camera 
was placed in 
position as before, 
and long before 
daylight I was in 
my place of con- 
cealment, with the 


COAXED INTO POSITION. release apparatus 


adjusted ready to 
photograph. The grey appeared in the east; then followed 
the beautiful colouring that sometimes appears just before 
sunrise; but no visitors came. The morning slowly wore 
on until ten o’clock, and, if the hawks had not breakfasted, 
they must have been hungry indeed, judging from my own 
feelings. I had now been working ten days, and had not 
made a single exposure. It was rather discouraging; but, 
recalling other photographs for which I had waited years, and 
worked steadily for days at a time, I was not warranted in giving 
this one up. The following morning was spent in useless 
waiting, as also was the next. Then followed another brief 
baiting period from the stakes, and an early morning watch. It 
was nearly eight o’clock, and I was ready to give up, to try 
another morning, when, as if from the sky, a beautiful red-tailed 
hawk dropped gracefully upon the perch arranged for him. He 
folded his wings, stood at his full height, with his neck out- 
stretched and head slightly turned, and seemed to eye the bait 
suspiciously. Quickly I opened and closed the shutter, the 
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snap-shot was made, and a moment later he was sailing over the 
treetops, seemingly whistling back to me, ‘* Kee-e-e-kee-e-e.”’ In 
due time the negative was developed, and before it was dry it 
was named ‘ Looking the Situation Over.” 

In the days that followed two other negatives were made, 
and one, a particularly fine one, was called ‘Coaxed into 
Position by Means of Food.” Those were pleasant days spent 
with the “hen hawks,” and I learned many interesting and 
instructive things, but my ingenuity and patience were taxed to 
the utmost to outwit those wary wild birds. Many of the shore 
and water birds are comparatively easy to photograph, but the 
great blue heron is an exception, being fully as difficult to coax 
into a pose as the “hen hawk.” I can recall many fruitless 
attempts to stalk this bird with the camera, even when the 
young were near by. The accompanying illustration is the 
product of about three weeks of continual work. This 
includes the days spent in coaxing and feeding at an artificial 
pond. 

On a point of land extending into the water were several 
tall evergreens. In one of these trees a pair of great blue 
herons had constructed a nest in which to rear their young. 
Quite frequently I had noticed the parent birds fishing along the 
river, and one of their favourite feeding grounds was carefully 
noted on one bank. 

After some preliminary experiments I decided that the only 
way promising anything like success was to induce the birds, if 
possible, to fish at a certain point. Accordingly, I constructed 
an artificial pond, about 2ft. by 3ft., at the point of land 
mentioned above, by scooping out the sand from amongst the 
scattered weeds until the bottom was a little lower than the level 
of the river. This kept a fairly constant water-level, excepting 
when it rained hard. When the pond was completed I stocked 
it with frogs and fish, but it was difficult to keep a good supply, 
on account of thieving animals. The question may arise as to 
how I kept frogs confined in such a small pond. This was quite 
a simple matter. A string was fastened to the hind leg of each 
frog, aud these strings were then tied to stakes set up for that 
purpose. The strings were of different lengths, to allow some of 
the frogs to escape, for the time being, under flat stones when 
danger threatened. ‘This arrangement kept up a more constant 
supply of food, for--the number in the pond being limited to 
about ten frogs—one hungry heron would have otherwise taken 
them all at one standing. The camera was placed in position 
by the artificial pond, and the release of the shutter was 
taken to the opposite shore of the stream, where from a 
slightly elevated position I commanded an excellent view of my 
little territory. I was on duty now from two to six hours per 
day, and several times I nearly succeeded in making a picture, 
but the birds refused to come into position for me to get even one 
shot. Finally, after 1 had worked in this way for nine days 
with absolutely no results, a beautiful bird alighted at one end 
of the little pond, stretched himself to his full height in the 
attitude which the heron always seems to take at first, and 
remained perfectly motionless for a minute or more carefully 
surveying the immediate vicinity for enemies before feeding, and 
in this characteristic position I “ snapped ” him. 

It is conclusive from the above sketches that the photo- 
graphing of our common wild animals is not so very difficult 
provided the undertaking is conducted on carefully-formulated 
plans. The pleasure of the work also far outweighs the pains, 
and the profit is very considerable, for I can say without 
hesitation that the best I have learned about “ our friends in fur 
and feathers” has not been found in books, but has been gained 
by an intimate acquaintance with them through the instru- 
mentality of the camera. S. A. LoTuRIDGE. 





A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


R. GILBERT K. CHESTERTON may fairly be 
described as one of the literary sports who have 
sprung up in these times. The first of the order 
was Mr. Bernard Shaw, and since those old days 
when his paradoxes began to attract attention, the 

example has been followed by many others, who possess some- 
thing of his eccentricity but little of his wit. In Mr. Bernard 
Shaw what we seem to miss is the solid foundation of conviction 
and good sense on which his brilliance should rest. Sometimes 
we are almost led to believe in the existence of this sub- 
structure, till just at the critical moment he discovers his 
cynicism by a jest or a jibe. Mr. Chesterton is spoiled by 
quite another cause. It appears to us that at bottom he is 
extremely serious, full of an earnestness that ten years ago 
would have spelt ‘‘ yearnestness,” and that his somewhat ele- 
phantine attempts at playfulness are of the nature of a put-up 
character—they do not really belong to the man himself. His 
only claim to popularity is that he deals exclusively with the 
men and the questions of the moment. In such a writer we do 
not look for anything in the shape of dignity, and, therefore, it 
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werc a waste of words to point out how unbecoming it is fora 
writer who makes any serious appeal to our attention to spend 
most of his time in criticising his contemporaries. Here in the 
latest book from his pen, Heretics (John Lane), we have him 
holding forth with great volubility upon Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
whom he does not really understand in the slightest; upon 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, whom, as a disciple, he naturally exalts. 
Mr. Shaw, if he reads the following eulogy, must do so with an 
amazement tempered by amusement : 

“*If he dislikes the fever of patriotism, he dislikes it in Boers and 

Irishmen as well as in Englishmen. If he dislikes the vows and bonds of 
marriage, he dislikes still more the fiercer bonds and wilder vows that are 
made by lawless love. If he laughs at the authority of priests, he laughs 
louder at the pomposity of men of science. If he condemns the irresponsi- 
bility of faith, he condemns with a sane consistency the equal irresponsibility 
of art. He has pleased all the bohemians by saying that women are equal 
to men; but he has infuriated them by suggesting that men are equal to 
women, He is almost mechanically just; he has something of the terrible 
quality of a machine.” 
The passage serves the double purpose of showing where 
Mr. Chesterton’s homage is paid, and also his total lack of under- 
standing. In an equal number of words no other writer could 
have given such a complete misrepresentation. Mr. Chesterton 
has entirely failed to grasp the key to his subject. His exhorta- 
tion of Mr. H. G. Wells is equally uninteresting. It is, how- 
ever, noteworthy that when Mr. Chesterton gives some trace of 
genuine power it is in the treatment of one who was infinitely 
greater than these, viz., Omar Khayyam. He says: 


‘* For more than thirty years the shadow and glory of a great Eastern 
figure has lain upon our English literature. FitzGerald’s translation of Omar 
Khayyam concentrated into an immortal poignancy all the dark and drifting 
hedonism of curtime. Of the literary splendour of that work it would be 
merely banal to speak ; in few other of the books of men has there been any- 
thing so combining the gay pugnacity of an epigram with the vague sadness 
of a song. But of its philosophical, ethical, and religious influence, which 
has been almost as great as its brilliancy, I should like to say a word, and 
that word, I confess, one of uncompromising hostility.” 

Now this is weil thought and well said, and if we must 
have moralisation, the drift of the writer’s inferences cannot be 
described as other than correct. Edward FitzGerald, who loved 
and translated the work of the great Persian, was not himself 
one of those who have faced the world with courage and determi- 
nation. In spite of all his ample qualities, it has to be recorded 
that he never did what he was capable of doing, and has left 
behind him no work that corresponds with the greatness of his 
ability ; and if the philosophy expounded in the famous poem 
were carried out to the letter, it would inevitably check and 
injure human progress. There is none of that incentive to 
action which humanity ever has needed. The command “ Quit 
ye like men” is the very opposite of that which Omar Khayyém 
uttered, and all the splendour with which his doctrine of inaction 
is clothed will not conceal the fact that it is an injunction to be 
sensual, idle, and luxurious. There is someting like common- 
sense in the conclusion drawn by Mr. Chesterton : 

‘*Omar’s (or FitzGerald’s) effect upon the other world we may let go, 
his hand upon this world has been heavy and paralyzing. The Puritans, as 
I have said, are far jollier than he. The new ascetics who follow Thoreau 
or Tolstoy are much livelier company ; for, though the surrender of strong 
drink and such luxuries may strike us as an idle negation, it may leave a man 
with innumerable natural pleasures, and, above all, with man’s natural power 
of happiness. Thoreau could enjoy the sunrise without a cup of coffee. If 
Tolstoy cannot admire marriage, at least he is healthy enough to admire mud. 
Nature can be enjoyed without even the most natural luxuries. A good 
bush needs no wine.” 

Of the other essays, that have no personal bearing upon 
contemporary writers, the most suggestive is one called ‘ Science 
and the Savages.” Whether meant to be heretical or orthodox 
we can scarcely make out; but that a great deal of this is true to 
tritenessis hardly open to dispute. Where Mr. Chesterton falls short 
is in failing to realise, not that the savage and the civilised man are 
in relationship, but that they are in very close connection. Much 
of what we call refinement, education, and so forth form only a 
very thin veneer upon savage instincts, and history has shown 
over and over again that the most advanced communities can, on 
little provocation, throw aside their civilisation and deport them- 
selves with a brutality which no savage tribe could exceed. 
In the heart of England it is no paradox to say that savage 
customs, savage superstitions, linger and even prosper to this 
day. We do not think much of the parallel Mr. Chesterton 
draws between the pagan habit of burying food with the dead 
and our custom of covering a coffin with flowers. The latter 
is a mere remnant of the time when it was usual to strew the 
graves with garments, not because the ceremony had any deep 
or mystical meaning, but because it was a manner of expressing 
grief and regret. People now send flowers to a funeral for the 
most part because it is fashionable, and out of politeness to 
the friends of the dead. It may be also to pay the homage of 
regret, but the usage has long ceased to have any meaning at 
all. The theme has more in it than Mr. Chesterton has dis- 
covered, and he goes wandering off irrelevantly to talk of what 
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he calls the transmigration of stories—a subject with which he 
deals somewhat unfruitfully. 

Many of the other essays read as though they had been 
thrown off in a hurry to meet the demand of some periodical. 
They are mostly of a kind that show a certain smallness in the 
mind of the writer, combined with a great deal of activity exerted 
within its compass. Whether his themes be great or trivial he 
generally manages to treat them in a little manner, and it is 
easy to see from the way in which he exaggerates the importance 
of men who really are of no great standing, that his sense of 
mental perspective is an extremely deficient one. Probably it 
would be of little use to ask him to try to say what he has to say 
with more simplicity and fewer fireworks. The fireworks, so to 
speak, are of the very essence of the contract. Without them 
there would be nothing to fall back upon, and, probably, if 
Mr. Chesterton were to put himself and his thoughts in the 
simplest possible manner, even the newspaper reader might 
begin to think that they in themselves are not very significant, 
after all. We may fittingly close our extracts from his book with 
the following confession ot faith : 


‘* There are no rationalists. We all believe fairy tales, and live in them. 
Some, with a sumptuous literary turn, believe in the existence of the lady 
clothed with the sun. Some, with a more rustic, elvish instinct, like 
Mr. McCabe, believe merely in the impossible sun itself. Some hold the 
undemonstrable dogma of the existence of God; some the equally undemon- 
strable dogma of the existence of the man next door,” 


In conclusion, we should like to apologise for appearing to 
take Mr. Chesterton too seriously. He is, as a matter of fact, a 
very harmiess sport, who may safely follow in the footsteps of 
his master Mr. Bernard Shaw, and side by side with that other 
disciple Mr. Max Beerbohm. It is true they disappoint those 
who are in search of genuine and great talent, and who are able 
to distinguish between the brilliance of fireworks and the brilliance 
of astar. The manufacture of paradox is really one of the simplest 
processes conceivable, and no man of letters who is worth con- 
sideration at all could possibly fail if he cared to embark upon 
it, particularly if he were of that smug, self-satisfied temperament 
which isthecharacteristicshared in common by the writers we have 
mentioned, But it is to be hoped that those who are coming on 
will not follow such ill examples. Let them be brilliant by all 
means if they can, but the soundest and sanest advice that can 
be given them is that they should cultivate in the first place the 
saving grace of common-sense, so that whatever be the airy 
structure built upon it, the foundation will be good and secure. 
Nothing lasting, nothing enduring, nothing capable of wider appeal 
than to the members of a tea-table circle is possible for those who 
follow in the path that Mr. Chesterton has pursued. 


FROM THE FARMS, 


Tue Royat CounTiEes SHow. 


HIS show opened at Bournemouth on Thursday, and 
showed a very marked improvement on the one held 
ten yearsagointhesametown. The most distinguished 
prize- winner was the King, who was awarded no fewer 
than seven first prizes, three seconds, and five reserve 

cards. The feature of the show, as usual, was the number of 
sheep, the principal prizes falling to Mr. James Flower, Mr. 
Cary Coles, Mr. H. C. Stephens, Sir W. G. Pearce, Mr. T. F. 
Buxton, and Mr. R. L. Ovey. The Shires were not very 
numerous, but were of first-rate quality. The champion prize 
went to Mr. Leopold Salomons’ beautiful stallion, Norbury 
Menestrel. In mares and fillies, Sir Alexander Henderson carried 
off the championship with Poole Duchess. Not many light 
horses were shown, but the hackneys were a very interesting class. 
In shorthorns Mr. Dean Willis was, as usual, well to the front 
with his Doynton Grave Archer, Orphan’s Chief, and Matchless 
Diamond, all of which took first prizes, while the championship 
went to the first-mentioned. The King’s old bull, Reiver, from 
the Royal farms at Windsor, took second, and Rupert was 
reserve. His Majesty’s Sylph was first in the cow class, 
Sapphire first for three year old heifers, Madeleine first for 
two year old heifers, and Sybil first for yearling heifers. In the 
dairy class for shorthorns, Lord Calthorpe’s cow, Sweetheart, 
was first. Mr. J. J. Cridlan carried off the honours in Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle, with Mr. R. W. Hudson, G. A. Cooper, and Mrs. 
Macpherson following. Mr. Cridlan’s representative was that 
splendid bull Wizard of Maisemore, perhaps the finest sample of the 
breed now in existence. As usual, the King’s Herefords did very 
well, Fire King securing first in his class and Emperor a similar 
honour. Lord Rothschild took a first for Jerseys with his cow 
Day Siar, and Lady de Rothschild—whose herd we iliustrated 
in our last week’s issue—was equally successful with Coral. 
The Blythwood Bowl! was carried off by Lady de Rothschild for 
her Golden Moss. His Royal Highness Prince Christian sent 
some Berkshire pigs from Cumberland Lodge, and took a reserve 
in one of the classes, Mr. Jefferson, Lord Calthorpe, Mr. Inman, 
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and Mr. R. W. Hudson being amongst the prize-winners. It 
was in every respect an excellent show, and the entertainment 
provided daily seemed to give immense pleasure to the consider- 
able number of people who attended. 

THE F ait. 

This once universal implement of such simple construction 
is now rarely seen except in the most rural districts. Yet even 
now it might often be used to advantage, especially by the small 
holder whose little corn is hardly worth the employment of a 
cumbrous modern threshing-machine and engine. The flail is 
also employed by the larger farmers for small lots of choice 
grain or seed which they do not wish to get mixed in any way. 
Not so many years ago it was in general use, and some of 
the older labourers still tell of the many winters they have 
spent at this work, it then being the custom to thresh out the 
corn, as the straw was wanted for the feeding of stock. Although 
those days are gone, never to come back again, many of these 
men have a flail stowed away in their hovel somewhere, together 
with other interesting relics of a great and glorious past. 
It is frequently mentioned in the Bible and in Ruth ii., verse 
17, we read, “she gleaned in the field, . . . and beat out 
that she had,” presumably with a flail or some instrument of 
similar construction. And, again, in Isaiah xxviii., verse 27, 
““but the fitches are beaten out witha staff and the cummin 
with arod.” It would, therefore, appear that in ancient times 
it was merely a rod, or at most a whip, with two or more lashes, 
and as such it was introduced into Britain by the Romans. 
Indeed, we are told by one authority that the flail with movable 
beater was still unknown at the time of the Norman Conquest. 
Going back again into Biblical times, we find that there were 
two methods for the threshing of corn, one, already mentioned, 
by the flail or rod, and the other by the sledge, weighted with 
stone and drawn by oxen. Generally speaking, the former 
method prevailed in the Northern countries, while the use of the 
sledge was correspondingly prevalent in Southern climes and hotter 
countries. The reason for this is not far to seek—the hotter the 
climate the more easily does the grain separate from the straw, 
and up to comparatively recent times it has been necessary for 
the husbandman to use the flail for the separation of barley 
and other bearded corns which adhere strongly to the straw. 
With very little alteration the flail was employed pretty 
nearly exclusively in this country till about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when numerous experiments were made by 
persons, both public and private, with a view to evolving some 
kind of machine which would lessen in some degree the enormous 
amount of labour necessary for this operation. In 1758 the 
first satisfactorily working threshing-machine was invented, and 
worked first by hand and then by water or horse power. For 
many years the early inventors made very little progress, as they 
one and all tried to adapt the principle of the flail to that of the 
machine. And it was not until they broke away from this idea, 
and the “drum” or revolving motion was substituted, that the 
great progress made in the construction of the threshing-machine 
began. The flail itself is made of two short staves or sticks, 
one, the ‘ hand-staff” or handle, being a trifle the longer; the 
movable portion or beater—sometimes known, too, as_ the 
“‘swiple”’— being slightly thickened and, perhaps, weighted at 
the free end, to enable the operator to swing it over his head 
with greater ease. It then falls of its own weight on to the 
sheaves of corn, which are placed upon a low kind of platform 
made of hurdles or similar articles, allowing the corn to drop 
through the spaces on to the floor, where it is winnowed up into 
“ best,” “seconds,” and “tail.” Altogether it is an operation 
must interesting to the looker-on. 


FLOWERS IN A é; 
BERKSHIRE GARDEN. 


F the many beautiful little gardens in Berkshire, it is 
safe to write that few, if any, excel in charm and 
interest the garden shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. Hundreds of gardens are like one 
another in their wearisome monotony, and the only 

desire induced is to get away from them, into the field, or wood, or 
wayside—each a better garden,in the sense ofa place of repose to mind 
and eye, than the one where there is no definite or clear intention. 

The garden depicted in the illustrations was made about five 
years ago, and owing to its excellent position it was not long 
before it had the appearance of maturity, roses, flowers on the 
wall, and the plants in the border growing with remarkable 
rapidity. It is a garden in the truest sense of the word, fragrant, 
restful, and cleverly conceived—a perfect setting to a beautiful 
house, and providing many helpful gardening lessons. 

A glance at the largest illustration will show that roses and 
plants on the walls are conspicuous features, and no garden 
which we have yet entered is more complete in arrangement. 
Surrounding the house are borders of rosemary and lavender, 
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grouped with Marie van Houtte, Mme. Laurette Messimy, and 
the most beautiful of hybrid tea and China roses—a happy 
marriage of flowers that form a background to the more formal 
beds of roses, one variety to each bed, with rockfoils and stone- 
crops hiding the bare soil. Over the pergola which runs by the 
side of this charming little rose garden are the most beautiful of 
climbing roses, clematises, jasmines, and the many rambling 
plants that are best placed against brick pillars and oaken 
cross beams. 

There are roses everywhere, and in dewv mornings, before 
the sun shines full upon this grouping of flowers, a delicate 
fragrance fills the air, poured from a hundred expanding and 
open blooms, and the many flowers which fill the adjacent 





ROSES AND LAVENDER. 


borders. Roses are a complete success, and this is the result of 
I] soil. A good foundation was 
-xpense spared to produce the 








strongest growth We have never seen finer 
fiowers of Marie van itte, which continue to open in perfect 
c s fy sul until the late autumn, when 
the n seems to dye tl with deeper shades. 

On the left of the garden nce a vigorous plant is shown 
trailing its way to the eaves, and it will surprise even the learned 
r ‘ eis told that the rose is fortune’s Yellow. It 
is on a south aspect, and was planted a little over three years 
ago; during this period it has succeeded in covering a space of 





of flowers are open at the time of writing. 
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The beautiful shades of apricot and rose have made this one of 
the longed-for plants of the garden or greenhouse, in which it is 
usually planted. There must be many gardens in England in 
which Fortune’s Yellow rose would succeed as well as in this 
favoured corner, and relieve the monotony of jasmine, clematis, 
and wistaria. It is necessary, as we have written before, to 
begin well, giving for Fortune’s rose a soil composed of yellow 
loam and well-decayed cow-manure, with plenty of brick rubble 
to allow superfluous moisture to escape. 

One of the charms of the modern garden is the planting of 
roses against tree stems, and where an old orchard exists of 
which the fruit is accounted of little consequence, no more 
beautiful way could be devised of growing the vigorous climbing 
varieties—Bennett’s Seedling, 
Carmine Pillar, Crimson 
Rambler, Electra, Dundee 
Rambler, Paul’s White, Mme. 
Alfred Carriére, and the lovely 
Penzance Briars, Amy Robsart 
and Anne of Geierstein, with 
foliage as fragrant as the com- 
mon sweet briar. There is an 
old orchard of this description in 
the garden of which we are now 
thinking, and so successful has 
been the planting that it may 
be instructive to give the 
following hints: Before plant- 
ing take out a hole on the best 
side of the tree about 3ft. 
square and 2ft. deep and fill it 
with good loam, some well- 
decayed manure, and road 
sand to lighten the soil. The 
soil round tke plant should be 
slightly lower than the sur- 
round ings to prevent moisture 
from escaping, as without this 
precaution the roses would pro- 
bably die. An orchard of roses 
is a fairyland of flowers, trails 
of bloom hanging from the leafy 
branches and lighting up the 
trees with a galaxy of colour- 
ing. Perhaps the rose may be 
the Crimson Rambler, and then 
is the tree aglow with the most 
vivid colour the rose can reveal. 
It is possible, with reason- 
able attention to pruning and 
watering, to achieve this result 
in three or four years. 

The rose is grown in 
almost every conceivable way 
in this little garden—it is not 
more than one and a-half acres 
—and no picture is fairer in 
June than the Garland rose 
draping a sunny terrace wall. 
The warm white flower clusters 
are suggestive of a snow-drift; 
but to see the rose in perfect 
beauty one must be early astir 
in the garden, and catch the 
shell-pink colouring on the 
opening buds, which disappears 
as the sun expands them at 
midday. Itis an old gardenrose, 
but not eclipsed in effect by the 
newer kinds of recent years. 

It is needful to live in 
this garden to catch the 
flowers of the seasons, from 
the opening of the first daffodils 
in the grass beneath the apple 
trees, to the misty blues of 
starwort late in September, 
and no other garden which we have yet visited has shown so 
well the charm of growing flowers in the wall. The wall gardens 
here, for such they may be called, are a paradise of little alpines 
from the mountains of Europe, and the experiments made with 
things usually confined to borders have proved most interesting 
and instructive. Early in the year the aubrietia and the alyssum 
are drifts of blue and yellow, and looking through the orchard 
to the walls, peeps of brilliant colouring break in here and there, 
sometimes amongst colonies of saxifrages, wild pinks, and stone- 
crops, which are as green as the grass in spring while winter 
still lingers. It is all very natural and inspiring, and we wish 
everyone with dreary wall spaces, without even a homely snap 
dragon to give them life, could see these walls of flowers, and 
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the astonishing beauty that the wise planting of the best kinds 
can give. Most of the plants were from seed and seedlings 
raised in a cold frame. The seed is mixed with soil, which is 
rammed into chinks and crevices in the wall, and sometimes a 
brick or stone may be removed here and there to let in the 
plant, but always make the roots perfectly secure in plenty 
of good soil to hasten fresh growth. A hundred rock and 
garden plants are grown in the terrace walls, and it is 
surely surprising that this means of growing certain flowers 
was not thought of generations ago. Object-lessons are 
provided on many a castle keep, where the wild carnation, 
and the crimson valerian hang in drifts from the crumbling 
stones. 

Experimenting with plants in walls brings many surprises. 
The dainty little violetta pansy that we plant in the crevices of 
stone paving and as an edging to formal beds is quite happy in 
the wall, and the same may be written of the ordinary sweet violet, 
which grows with so great a vigour that severe restriction 
is necessary after the first year. Where the surrounding 
walls have to be considered it is frequently possible to grow 
the less rampant of the rambier roses, and to bring into use 
the foxglove, mullein, phlomis, and plants of larger growth 
than the little violas of the Alps. The enthusiastic gardener 
is generally the most successful, but 
in wall gardening enthusiasm is likely 
to lead to serious mistakes. Over- 
planting or grouping things of modest 
and vigorous growth does not always 
make for success, the stronger strang- 
ling the weaker. Week by week the 
wall gardens should be thoroughly in- 
spected to discover whether the smaller 
plauts, which are frequently the most 
beautiful, are undisturbed or weeds 
have found a foothold. Nothing will 
run more quickly to neglect than 
the wall garden, but nothing is more 
beautiful when in the hands of an intel- 
ligent gardener, who will in the evenings 
of hot days send a gentle spray of water 
over the plants to prevent scorching 
from the sun. 

This, the first of the most interest- 
ing hardy flower gardens we hope to 
describe, is so complete, that not only 
are the borders arranged in the most 
beautiful harmonies of colour, but the 
small water space availabie is filled 
with the hybrid water-lilies, whose 
flowers, like floating jewels, open 
throughout the summer months, flowers 
of crimson, yellow, white, and lurid 
purplish hues which seem to glow 
in the midday sun. Gardening such as this presents few diff- 
culties. The roses must be chosen with care, and in just 
the right colourings, so that no harsh or unpleasant association 
is possible; and when the rose-beds have pansies as an under- 
growth, the closest attention must be paid to the selection, if an 
unhappy mixture is to be avoided. Think out the intended 





A DRIVE BY BRAID, THE WINNER. 
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planting thoroughly, choose the best plants, give them a good 
start, and care for them afterwards—then will gardening not 
prove “ love’s labour lost.” 


GOLF: THE OPEN - 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 


HERE was a keen easterly wind which grew stronger, unlike most 
of its kind, towards the end of the day, and the greens, too, were 
very keen and slippery ; still, it seems as if on that first day of the 
open championship some one or other of all the notable men in 
that very large field ouzht to have gone round the St. Andrews 
course, which all the critics have told us has grown easier and is 

so lacking in side hazards, in less than eighty strokes. Nobody did so. 
Obviously Taylor ought to have done it. His approach to the seventeenth 
hole, which he pitched (and thereby viclated all the traditions which demand 
that this approach shall be run, and not pitched), was a shade too hard and 
went into the road. He took two to get out, took seven to the hole, and 
missed a putt on the last green. Therewith he was 80, and at that tied 
with Harry Vardon, who also missed a putt at the last hole, and with Herd 
and Walter Toogood. There were several at 81, including Braid, Massey, 


DAVID CUTHBERT ON THE WAY TO T8&HE 1dth. 


Sherlock, and young Reid from La Boulie. The best of the amateurs, 
by a long way, was Mr. Graham, at 82. The amateur champion 
was go. So far none of these who were likely to be ‘‘in it” had 
done anything to put themselves out of it, nor were any of the 
best appreciably ahead of the others. The result was just as 
open as when the first shot was fired. One of the less famous of the players, 
whose score for the first round was 81, was 
Rowland Jones, professional to the Wimbledon 
Park Club, whose chief claim to fame is that 
he beat Taylor in the Walton Heath tournament 
a while ago There were only three men who 
could get round under 80 on the second day 
—Rowland Jones, who did 77; Braid with 
78; and Kinnell, whose first round had been 
82, with 79. The wind still blew keenly from 
the east, and the greens grew more and more 
keen and tricky. So Jones led at the end of 
the second round with a totai of 158. Braid 
was next at 159. Massey, who had done 81 
and 80, was equal third with Kinnell at 161. 
Of the four leaders at 80 on the first day, 
Vardon and Herd scored 82 each at their 
second venture, Toogood 83, and Taylor 85. 
Thomson was equal with the two former at 
162, Gray equalled Toogood at 163, and Park, 
Williamson, and Sherlock were level with 
Taylor at 165. This was the position of the 
leaders at the beginning of the third day’s play, 
when two rounds had to be played for the 
final decision. And of the amateurs only one 
was left even nominally in the ranning—within, 
that is to say, fifteen strokes of the leading 
man. This was Mr. Graham with a total of 
167. It was a bad record for the amateurs, and 
a worse one than they ought to have made; but 
doubtless the conditions of play were very difficult, 
One begins to permit one’s self just a suspicion of 
wonder whether on a very keen green there is 
so much virtue, after all, in the rubber-cored 
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ball. How would the old ‘‘ Eclipse” havé served the players under the 
circumstances? These, however, are but vain speculations. 

The scores at this point rather indicated the ultimate result. Fine 
player as Jones is, one hardly expects, from a man of comparatively little 
experience in these big competitions, the unwearying steadiness that alone 
can lead to victory, and it was failure to keep absolutely steady, a visit to a 
bunker, with its result of slight demoralisation, that lost him the first place. 
His fir-t round on the final day was 87, and it was much to his credit that 
with a round so bad as this in his score he could yet take equal second place 
with Taylor. His last round of 78 was a fine effort. Taylor, as has been 
seen, had put himself so far behind, by his 85 for his second round, that 
unless the leaders did something disastrous it was morally impossible 
for him to be first. He layed fine golf on the final day, but 
one of the leaders avoided disaster, so Taylor could not get near 
him, and James Braid for the second time is champion, and won with 
four strokes to spare. His first round on the last day, which was a 
better one for golf than its forerunners, put him into a very sound position. 
He finished in 78. In his last round he started poorly, with two fives, an] 
had two bad holes at the fifteenth and sixteenth, visiting the railway at both, 
and taking six to each of them. With that exception his game was both 
far and sure, and a total of 81 made him an easy winner. It was a win 
well deserved and very popular. He was in his own county of Fife, for he 
learned the first lessons of his great game at Elie in the south of 
that so-called kingdom. It is his second win, for he was first at Muirfield 
in Ig0I. The score of 318 does not look well in comparison with Taylor’s 
winning score of 309, when the championship was last played at St. Andrews ; 
but the course was stretched to its very utmost, the east wind blew keenly 
and made putting on the greens, which were very fast after a long spell of 
dry weather, exceedingly ‘‘kittle” work, as the Scot calls it. Lovers of 
St. Andrews will be pleased that their course was not made to look too 
simple by a number of returns in the neighbourhood of 70, which had often 
been forecasted, and the forecast might not have been wrong had the weather 
conditions been different. As it is, the event shows that even in these days 
of golfing accuracy there is still a blessed element of uncertainty remaining in 
the game, even as played by the best. 

Other prize winners were J. Kinnell with 324, and Massey and Gray 
with 325. Harry Vardon was 329, and White, last year’s champion, 335; 
and not a single amateur returned a card for the total of the four rounds. It 
is a sad affair. Mr. John Ball, it is true, was not playing, but he seems to 
be hardly at his best, and his presence might have made no difference, for he 
is not a lover of the keen and ‘‘kittle” green. HorAcE ILUTrcHINSON, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COLOUR OF BIRDS’ EGGS. 

[To THE Epitror oF ‘f CountRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—In course of the correspondence on this interesting subject in your 
paper, one of the writers, signing himself ‘* L. G.,” mentions that he has often 
found nests in which one egg has been of distinctly paler hue than the others 
of the same clutch. This fact he has noticed in the clutches of several quite 
different species, and adds that it would be interesting to know whether this 
paler egg was the last or the first laid, if, indeed, any order was to be 
observed. It is a fact that I have not noticed, but have little doubt that 
further observation, which might easily be given, would show that the paler 
egg was the last laid, if any regular order at all was kept. And I infer this 
for this reason, that if you go on taking the eggs of any bird judiciously, so 
that ‘it does not desert but continues to lay, the eggs become 
gradually paler and paler, as if the pigment cells were gradually 
exhausted. Of many species—the great spotted woodpecker is one—it is 
confidently asserted that the eggs of a second clutch, often laid in the same 
hole after the first has been taken, are always smaller than the first. With 
regard to the colour of cuckoo’s eggs, the reason of the variation seems im- 
possible to discover. All suggested hypotheses fail. It is the exception 
rather than the rule, in this country at least, that the egg has any resemblance 
to that of the bird in whose nest it is laid. Perhaps the most singular fact of 
all is that whereas hedge-sparrows’ and redstarts’ nests are about the most 
favourite resorts for the cuckoo to lay its eggs in, and whereas the eggs of both 
these kinds are blue, and of a very similar blue, the cuckoo’s egg found in a 
redstart’s nest is almost always of the same colour as that of the native eggs; 
but the cuckoo’s egg in a hedge-sparrow’s nest is hardly ever blue. In 
Southern Europe, where the nest of the Orphean warbler is, perhaps, 
the most favoured by the cuckoo, the egg of the interloper is 
almost always a copy, on a little larger scale, of that of the rightful 
owner. I am aware that Seebohm threw some doubt on_ these 
cuckoo’s eggs in the Orphean warbler’s nest, suggesting the possibility that 
they were a larger variety of the egg of the warbler itself; but I think the 
commonly-accepted view now is that they really are genuine cuckoo’s eggs, 
Neither the ‘colour sensitiveness” theory nor the ‘ protective colouring ” 
theory suffices to account for the vagaries of the colour of cuckoo’s eggs. It 
is not, indeed, clear that they give a very adequate account of the colouring 
of any eggs. The ‘‘ protective colouring” theory means, of course, that the 
trend of natural selection tends to eliminate those birds that do not lay eggs 
that harmonise with their surroundings, so as to be inconspicuous. The 
‘*colour sensitiveness” theory is based on the idea that a bird that sees blue 
—zw.é., the blue sky overhead—while it is laying, will lay blue eggs; if spotty 
leaves intervene, then blue eggs with spots; if crossed twigs, then blue eggs 
with streaks; if it lays in the dark, then eggs with an absence of colour, #.e., 
white eggs; and soon. It is supported by the experiments that show that 
animals which naturally change colour to match their surroundings, do not do 
so nearly as quickly when their eyes are covered as when they are open. 
But neither hypothesis is quite satisfactory. I may add that in the opinion 
of a very able naturalist indeed, the late Mr. Fergusson of Nairn, who hai 
taken a vast amount of knowledge of oology at first hand from Nature, a 
certain disease of the ovary resulted in the laying of a blue egg by every kind 
of bird, no matter what the normal colour of its egg might be.—Horace 
HUTCHINSON, 
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ARRIVAL OF THE MIGRANTS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Having seen the letter of ‘‘ Lichen Grey” in your issue of May 2oth, 
re arrival of the swallow, I am sending you a list of dates, kept since 1891, 
with the exception of 1898, when I was abroad, and 1899, when I was 
travelling. The last six years were all in Berkshire, the previous ones being 
divided between Yorkzhire and Somerset : 


Swal ow. Cuckov. Swallow. Cuckoo. 
1891. April 26 son April 23. 1900. April 28 rc April 21 
1892. sy 25 wine aa. 26 Igol. vs 6 _ ¢ IO 
1893. ws 25 aes 9 24 3902. “« ees x9 36 
1894. ay, 26 ats a 9 1903. May 2 «xs as ©6288 
1895. Sue 25 sins » 26 1904. « 3 ws 9° 16 
1896. eo KO adie gs. DI 1905. April 12 es x 11 
1897. a 26 ‘ei 49 20 


You will observe that in most instances the cuckoo was in advance of the 
swallow, but the majority of my dates are later than those of your corre- 
spondent.—C. M. W. 





NATURE NOTES. 

(To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—The following notes and remarks may be of interest. With reference 
to your paper on May 27th ze the falling off in number of migrants, certainly 
in my neighbourhood of South Wales there is a great scarcity this year of 
spotted fly-catchers and redstarts, but such birds as chiffchafts, willow, wood, 
grasshopper, and blackcap warblers are at least as plentiful as usual. Cuckoos 
and nightjars are also quite normal in number. Now as regards slugs. 
During this spring, on a small rockery rtoyds. long and 8ft. high, over 350 
were captured in a short time by means of half potatoes, hollowed out, and 
placed near the favourite food-plants, such as Iris pumila, Silene shafta, etc, 
Soot I find practically useless, as the first shower washes it away. To the 
list of birds mentioned (June 3rd) which feed upon slugs should be added the 
wood-pigeon. I have seen one of these birds on a lawn heavy with dew pick 
up over four dozen slugs. When examining the potatoes in the morning, a 
good and clean way of destroying the slugs is to drop them into a jug 
containing a strong solution of sait or permanganate of potash and water; 
in fact, | use the latter mixture for watering certain plants occasionally ; it 
kills slugs, earthworms, etc., and cures the Iris family of its fungoid diseases 
in a short time. When destroying slugs, care should be taken not to kill 
those which have a small flat oval shell near their tails, these being car- 
nivorous and not vegetarian, feeding upon earthworms, or, failing them, other 
slugs. This spring a wren, having just completed and lined with feathers her 
nest, was effectually evicted by a humble bee which took and kept possession, 
There have been a remarkable number of albino plants noticed this year, 
including Scilla nutans, Pedicularis sylvatica, Ajuga reptens, Vicia sepium, 
Veronica chardrys and montana, Orchis mascula, maculata, morio, and 
others. —Hortis. 


BIRDS AT THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ]} 
S1r,—May I be allowed to add a word or two to your interesting notes in the 
Summer Number of Country LIFE on the birds in the Scilly Islands? The 
gannet is mentioned there as a doubtful breeder on the islands. There can, I 
think, be no doubt whatever that the gannet does not breed there. Its most 
southerly breeding-place, I think, is Lundy Island, although in the winter it 
wanders down as far south as the Canary Islands, and is often in great numbers 
about Madeira. The frequency of the Great Northern diver off the islands of Scilly 
might have been mentioned. It is hardly possible at any time—except in their 
breeding season, when they are away in the North—to cross over from St. 
Mary’s Island to Tresco without seeing several of these fine birds. A singular 
fact of bird-habit is to be observed any evening after the arrival of the shear- 
waters—that is to say, about Easter of this year. All along the Channel north 
of Annet Island they may be sezn in very large numbers, all following each 
other in a single line of flight from south-east to north-west. Not a bird is ever 
to be seen moving in the opposite direction. Perhaps they are all making for 
some known roosting-place out in the sea, and perhaps at dawn they might be 
seen winging their way in the opposite direction; but the evening flight is 
watched more conveniently. The most notable ornithological finds ever made 
at Scilly are a specimen of the Kildeer plover and of the American bittern, 
Of the identity of these birds there is no question. Mr. Dorrien-Smith has 
both specimens stuffed at Tresco Abbey. _H. 
THE RING-OUSED.. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Counrry LIFE.”] 

S1r,—It would be interesting to know whether any observers have noticed 
a decrease of ring-ousels nesting this season. To-day I went over a favourite 
nesting-ground of theirs, where usually many pairs are to be met with, and 
saw no signs of a single bird. I noted the ring-ousels for the first time this 
year on April 3rd. A few days after there was a snowstorm almost 
unprecedented for the time of year, and so I am afraid this must have killed 
large numbers of the mountain blackbird.—SrTon P. GorDON, F.Z.S. 





BLACKBIRDS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘**CountrY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I notice a correspondent, ‘‘ W. L.,” in your issue of May 6th, mentions 
that it is unusual for a blackbird to return to the same nest two years following. 
I only know of one instance, but that, I think, is sufficiently remarkable to 
be worth recording. A blackbird reared three broods in the same nest last 
year in the honeysuckle on one side of our house, and is now sitting on the 
third clutch of eggs this season in the old nest. I have noticed that after 
bringing each brood out into the world, she devotes herself to them for five 
or six days, after which she commences to lay the next batch, and the cock 
bird is left in charge of the young family. This year the second family left 
the nest on Monday, May 15th. The first egg of No. 3 was laid on 
Saturday, the 20th. She began to sit on Saturday, the 27th. At this rate 
there is time for four, or even five, broods this season.—Z. H. B., Bedford. 
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A CURIOUS MOUSE-TRAP. 
[fo THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,-—This strange machine was bought at the sale of an old woman’s 
belongings who was leaving the cottage, in an out-of-the-way village, where 
she and her ancestors, to the third and fourth generation, had lived their lives 
—lives uneventful as far as the world was concerned, but no doubt as full of 
interest to themselves as those of statesmen or travellers. The cottage con- 
tained some antique treasures, sufficient to attract quite a number of bidders, 
but few of them seemed to attach much importance to the roughly-made curiosity 
shown in the photograph, and, as far as the writer knows, it is unique. . The 
former owner declares it was her grandmother’s, and was always called .‘‘ the 
mouse-trap,” but that it had not been used for a very long time. If any of 
your readers can make out how such an apparently-simple device for the 
destruction of these household pests is set, first to entice, and seccndly to 
capture, they will be more clever than—E. BROUGHTON. 





LANDRAILS SHAMMING DEAD. 
[To rHE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—There must be very good grounds for the repetition of the belief that 
the landrail, when frightened, feigns death. It appears in miny books and 
is generally believed, but personally I have not met anyone who has seen 
them do this, unless perhaps on one occasion. We were shooting over dogs 
in Devonshire in September, in a field where patches of clover were left, 
though the field was partly mown, A setter was ‘“‘roading” about, 
evidently after a landrail, and one of the guns presently stooped and picked 
the bird up, saying that he ‘‘saw it squztting.” Perhaps it was shamming 
dead. Feigning death, though not uncommon 

among certain mammals, such as the American 

opossum, a small fox of the pampas in the 

Argentine, is rarely seen among birds, though 

instances have been known in which the bittern 

has done this, or something very like it, and been 

picked up for dead when only slightly wounded, 

Both the landrail and the water-rail, on the other 

hand, are very odd birds in another way. Instances 

are known showing that when captured they 

become tame in a few minutes and will feed readily. 

A few years ago a landrail was picked up in the 

road apparently injured. It was in reality suffering 

from paralysis of the legs, but seemed otherwise weil. 

It was offered a fly when held in the hand, and 

readily took it. Later it was carried about and 

stretching out its neck would pick daddy-longs off 
the mown grass. It showed no fear at all, but 

died on the third day. Mr. G, Stevenson quotes 

a rather similar story about a water-rail taken by 

Mr. A. Newton at Elvedon in midwinter. Some 

soaked bread was put into its bill, and in a few 

minutes it began to pick bits of bread from his 

fingers. On his setting it down on the floor, with the 

saucer before it, it went fairly to work, and then soon 

made itself at home, running about the room, and 

showing great inquisitiveness. It examined every | 
corner, tried to scramble into all sorts of impossible” 
places, perched on the cross-rails of chairs, jumped 

up to the windows—when, of course, it was much 

surprised by the nature of glass—finishing every 

tour of inspection by a visit to the saucer, and now and then walking deliberately 
to the fireplace, where it shook its feathers and dozed, in evident enjoyment 
of the warmth. With all this, it only lived a short time.—CreEx. 








VEGETATION IN SOUTH RHODESIA. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—South Rhodesia lies between the parallels of 16deg. and 22deg. in the 
Southern Hemisphere, and one would expect that the vegetation would 
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correspond to that of India or the West Indies in the Northern 
Hemisphere. It is to be remembered, however, that the altitude of 
this country is about 4,oooft., and nowhere approaches the sea within 
100 miles, so that the vegetation has more the characteristics of a 
subtropical region. In the lower lying portions of the country, it is true, 
one finds palms and plantains and fcres:s with their interwined monkey 
ropes, which remind one of a more tropical region, as is the case at Umitali 
and South Melsetter on the Eastern boundary, 
and along the rivers which empty themselves into 
the Zambesi on the North. For the most part, 
however, the country is a breezy upland, with 
miles of grass-clad acres, dotted with trees of 
no great stature. It is in striking contrast to 
the Karoo veldt, where there are few trees and 
little vegetation beyond the Karoo bush, and 
it seems an ideal country for sheep pasture. 
The grasses are many and varied, and have 
already been collected to the rumber of seventy 
or eighty. When the long grass is kept down, 
a short and rapidly-spreading grass takes its place, 
and fine lawns, which would be theenvy of any other 
colony in South Africa, are the result. But this note 
is written more with a view to showing what plants 
which have been introduced into the country have 
flourished. The native flowers which come up in 
such profusion at the end of the long spell of seven 
months’ dry weather indicate that bulbous roots are 
common, and these are characteristic of the greatest 
part of the plants here. They take advantage of the 
succeeding five months of rain, either to form new 
brlbs or to increase the bulk of the old ones. In time 
some of the bulbs assume enormous _ proportions. 
One would expect that foreign bulbous plants 
would succeed here, and this is so. Dahlias, for 
example, grow exceedingly well, and it is 
common to see old rubbish-heaps that have been 
thrown out of gardens covered with dahlia 
blooms. Gladioli, too, of which there are one or 
two native specimens, grow in great luxuriance, and so also do gloxinias, 
begonias, liliums, and many others. Cannas can be grown in any quantity 
and to any state of perfection, and would produce seed sufficient for the 
whole of the gardens of Britain. Some foreign flowers have become veritable 
weeds. Cosmos, which succeeds only partially in the Colonies further south, 
is in full bloom in Salisbury in the present month (March), and grows all 
along the ditches, and over vacant stands, delighting the eye everywhere. 
The convolvulus, of which there are mary native varieties, has become 
rather a nuisance, and the zinnia and tobacco 
plant are hard to keep under. This last fact 
indicates how tobacco grows in Rhodesia, and 
how likely it is soon to be a most valuable asset 
of the country. Rhodesian tobacco is finding 
favour all over South Africa. Very carelul 
attention is paid to its culture, and good curing 
has already produced ni ost valuable specimens, 
so that in a short time Rhodesian tobacco will 
appear on the London market.—RHODESIAN. 


THE GOOSANDER. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘ CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I am enclosing a photograph which, I 
think, will be of interest to your readers, It is 
a goosander’s nest, which is very rarely found 
in Great Britain. The extraordinary thing about 
it is that inere were two gocsanders’ eggs 1n it, 
one fresh, and the other probably last year’s, 
and there were also two pheasants’ eggs in it, 
which appeared fairly fresh. I found several 
old nests near by. When their haunt is visited 
at this season, the hen goosanders fly to and fro 
in large circles, uttering a soft quacking note. 
The favourite nesting site seems to be under a 
small clump of long overhanging heather, as I 
found several old nests in such situations, The 
goosander is an extremely quick flier. —SETON 
P. GORDON. 
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